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der of Darnley. In forming a judgment of that unfortunate 
princess, we should always allow for the false or prejudiced 
accounts put forth in Elizabeth's time to justify the long im- 
prisonment and death of her sister queen, and for the Protest- 
ant leanings and beliefs of succeeding writers on this subject. 



Art. V. — Memoirs of the Dukes of Vrbino, illustrating 
the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 1440 to 
1630. By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1851. 3 vols. 8vo. 

These sumptuous volumes, illustrated with engravings in 
the highest style of art, naturally invite comparison with 
Roscoe's Histories of Lorenzo de' Medici and Leo the Tenth. 
The object of both writers is to review the history of Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that brilliant 
period when the arts of design attained a perfection and 
splendor to which the earlier and later annals of the world 
afford but one parallel, the age of Pericles in Greece. The 
political aspect of Greece and Italy at these remarkable 
epochs, nearly two thousand years distant from each other, 
was nearly the same ; each was a confused aggregate of tur- 
bulent republics and petty despotisms. In neither case was 
the marvellous development of art attributable to peace, order, 
and good government. On the contrary, the imperishable 
monuments of painting, sculpture, and architecture were cre- 
ated at times and places that were racked with political 
crimes, intestine commotions, and constant wars. So great 
is the similarity in external character of the two periods, that 
it almost tempts one to accept the theory of De Vico, and 
believe that the history of the world repeats itself at regularly 
recurring epochs, the same human nature, operating by the 
same laws, constantly tending to produce the same results. 

It is an enticing, but by no means an easy task, to write 
the history of the Augustan age of Italian art. The subject 
is a magnificent one, but it has the inherent defect of a want 
of unity both of time and place. The picture, in order to be 
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complete, must represent the development of the arts in con- 
nection with the political events of the times, and with the 
characters and biographies of all its eminent personages. But 
the history of Italy during the fifteenth and sixteen centuries 
is a chaos, wherein there are almost as many separate threads 
of narrative as there were cities, each being intwined with all 
the others, and also with the political annals of Germany, 
France, and Spain into one inextricable snarl. Sismon- 
di's History of the Italian Republics is a monument of patient 
labor and historical skill in the. grouping of events, and it has 
many engaging qualities of style ; but it is the most tiresome 
of all narratives, from the difficulty of keeping in view the 
many strands of which it is composed, and of tracing results 
to their numerous and complicated causes. And where is the 
scene of the main action of the drama to be laid ? Rome 
has preeminent claims to be considered as the mistress of 
Italy, and the greatest provision of the enduring monuments 
of art is still found within its walls. But Florence has at 
least an equal right to be considered as the birthplace of 
modern Italian art, and the claims of Venice are not to be 
forgotten. The history of each of these cities is at the same 
time distinct, and complicated with that of all the others. Be- 
sides, the history of Rome, in the middle ages and in modem 
times, is virtually a history of the Popes, whose dynasty is 
not continued in one family line, but is perpetually branching 
off, compelling its annalist to hunt up the records, now of the 
most obscure, and now of the most illustrious, families in Italy. 
The want of unity is more conspicuous in this case than in 
any other. Yet if either Florence, Venice, or Naples is taken 
as the principal theatre of events, the story will appear rather 
as an episode in Italian affairs than as a complete history. 

Roscoe adopted a judicious plan to overcome the difficul- 
ties of the subject. He selected, for the principal figures on 
his canvas, two members of a family distinguished above all 
others for the patronage of art, and who reigned within a short 
period of each other, — the one, a virtual sovereign, at Florence , 
and the other at Rome. The history of Leo X. is a natural 
continuation of the history of Lorenzo de' Medici ; and the 
two combined may be made, with a little effort, to cover most 
of what is important and interesting, both in the history of 
the country and the age, and in the development of Italian 
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art at its most brilliant epoch. There was necessarily some 
straining of the rules of historical perspective to make the 
interest throughout appear to centre upon these two poten- 
tates ; and in spite of this straining, a good deal of episodical 
and illustrative matter was heaped up, which had but a faint 
connection with what was seemingly the chief design. If 
Roscoe had modified his plan a little, so as to make the work 
a history of the Medici family in Italy, from the time of the 
good Duke Cosmo, " the Father of his Country," or even of 
John de' Medici, to the end of the reign of Cosmo II., Grand 
duke of Florence, who died in 1621, the two principal mem- 
bers of this princely house would not have appeared unduly 
prominent on the larger canvas, many of the minor details 
respecting them, which now only crowd the picture and lessen 
its effect, might have been omitted, and whatever was most 
striking in the history of Rome and Florence, and in the 
progress of Italian literature and art, for nearly two centuries, 
might have been introduced in strict subordination to the main 
design. The papacy of Clement VII., in a historical point 
of view, is quite as important as that of Leo X. The greater 
compass of the work, if executed on this plan, would naturally 
have changed it from a minute history into a grand historical 
sketch, in which the mutual relations of the leading charac- 
ters and events would have been more distinctly perceived, 
and the minor incidents and personages would have been push- 
ed into the background. 

Mr. Dennistoun has attempted to write the history of this 
period, upon the modification of Roscoe's plan here suggested, 
but with the disadvantage of being compelled, in order to avoid 
the appearance of following his predecessor too closely, to 
select a family much less distinguished than the Medici for 
their patronage of art, and having, in other respects, but a 
very disputable claim to be regarded as leading characters in 
the drama. Only three members of the ducal house of Ur- 
bino played either a prominent or a reputable part in the his- 
tory of their times ; and even their names are not so well 
known, but that the small portions of Mr. Dennistoun's work 
which relates exclusively to their character and conduct will 
have to most readers all the attractions of novelty. That 
Raffaele, the prince of painters, was born there, is about the 
only circumstance that has rendered the name of Urbino 
32* 
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famous ; we may suppose that it also first suggested to our au- 
thor the idea of writing the Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, as 
a means of " illustrating the arms, arts, and literature of Italy 
from 1440 to 1630," a period which includes the golden age 
of art in that country. The work necessarily appears ram- 
bling and episodical, when viewed with reference only to its 
professed subject; the author confesses that he has been 
obliged to consider the actions of the nominal heroes of his 
story " as subsidiary to the general current of events." It 
contains some new matter, which has been disinterred by 
unwearied research in the copious repositories of manuscripts, 
which abound in Italy, and which will continue to afford in- 
edited material to historians for centuries to come. Facts thus 
dragged to light are apt to be overprized by their discoverer, 
who naturally measures their importance by the amount of 
labor which it has cost to obtain them. Mr. Dennistoun has 
given place, in the text of his volumes, to several insignificant 
Jetters and other documents, hitherto unpublished, which might 
well be banished to the appendix, or omitted altogether. He 
has written history somewhat in the spirit of an antiquarian 
and a virtuoso ; but without the blindness of taste, which cha- 
racterizes the one, or the petty dilettanteism, which is the be- 
setting sin of the other. The narrative is generally free and 
spirited ; the story of the fearful crimes of the Borgia family, 
of the terrible sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon's 
army, and of the patronage of art and letters by the Medici 
and the Delia Rovere family, has never been better told in 
English than in these volumes. As the work is not likely to 
be republished in this country, we shall draw largely from its 
pages for the entertainment of our readers. 

In the thirteenth and" fourteenth centuries, the greater part 
of Italy was parcelled out into little republics, and military fiefs 
held by nobles who paid only a nominal allegiance to the 
Popes or the Emperors of Germany. Commerce and suc- 
cessful warfare had enlarged the territories of the Venetian 
republic, and rendered it opulent and powerful, so that its 
sway in the north of the peninsula balanced that of the king 
of Naples in the south. The rest of Italy was the scene of 
bitter strife between the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, and 
of the unceasing dissensions and private wars that were creat- 
ed by local and temporary causes. The republican commu- 
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nities, and the petty princes who affected to continue by here- 
ditary right a dominion first acquired by the sword or by 
popular election, were alternately at bitter feud and in strict 
alliance with each other ; and the character of their internal 
administration varied almost from year to year, according to 
the temper and capacity of the reigning prince, or of the fac- 
tion which, for the hour, had gained the ascendency. Usur- 
pations and revolutions were incessant. The smaller republics 
purchased the military, protection of a neighboring chieftain 
by acknowledging his sovereignty over them and paying him 
tribute, or they hired him and his little army to defend them 
for a given period, or to ward off a particular danger. Then 
they sought to strengthen their position by obtaining charters 
of privileges from the emperors, whose nominal vassal menaced 
their independence ; or they formed petty leagues for mutual 
aid. Bands of mercenary troops, led by a nobleman or a 
military adventurer, offered their services for hire to any one 
who would employ them, making no inquiry into the merits of 
the contest, and -changing sides in the war without scruple, if 
the opposite party offered higher wages. Fighting from such 
motives, they took good care not to hazard life or limb more 
than was absolutely necessary. The military tactics of the 
period were dilatory and cautious. Armies marched and 
countermarched, almost in sight of each other, during a whole 
campaign, only seeking an opportunity to plunder each other's 
baggage, or to sack a town, if they could take it by surprise. 
If they ever came to blows, the imperfection of the fire-arms 
then in use, and the heavy defensive armor which was worn, 
made the list of casualties very small. No reputation was 
sacrificed by running away, if the opposite party gained the 
slightest advantage. A town or other fortified place was at- 
tacked only by surprise or a protracted blockade ; such troops 
would not expose their lives by mounting a breach, or attempt- 
ing to scale the walls in face of the garrison. 

When warfare was thus conducted, greater triumphs were 
often achieved by diplomacy, and by all the villanous arts 
which were made subservient to it, than by the sword. An 
astute priest, who knew when and where to seek allies, how 
to negotiate treaties to advantage, to cut off a formidable op- 
ponent by inciting treachery in his own camp or household, 
to hire assassins, or even to offer a poisoned draught with his 
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own hands, was more than a match for the ablest military 
commander. Machiavelli has unveiled the detestable cha- 
racter of the state policy of those times ; treachery, con- 
spiracy, and fraud were the agencies which it most willingly 
employed. Bad as its aims were, the means by which it 
sought to obtain them were still worse. As many were capa- 
ble of playing this false game, one wicked scheme was made 
to baffle another ; and this shrewd encounter of wits often 
saved many innocent lives, which would have been sacrificed in 
an open and manly conflict. The wiles of unprincipled diplo- 
macy frequently averted or postponed the ravages of the sword. 
It seems strange that commerce and the arts should flou- 
rish in such a condition of society. Yet the character of the 
times in certain respects was eminently favorable to them. 
The independence and rivalry of so many distinct communities 
called forth the energies and stimulated the efforts of all. The 
path of ambition was open to every aspirant, however humble 
his origin. In the Church, the peasant's son might hope to 
become a Cardinal or a Pope. In war, a daring private sol- 
dier might obtain command of a separate body of troops, dis- 
possess a petty count or duke, and found a dynasty. The 
factitious and hurtful estimate of the relative dignity of vari- 
ous employments, which has obtained in modern society, was 
then unknown. Commerce was honored as a means of ob- 
taining wealth, which was a surer source of political power 
and influence than inherited rank. All the handicrafts which 
admitted of the application of mind and taste, were held in 
equal repute ; a higher order of talent was therefore devoted 
to them, and the mechanic became an artist instead of a mere 
artisan. The distinction between the fine and the useful arts 
was not broadly drawn and jealously guarded, as it is at the 
present day ; and the closer alliance between them was favor- 
able to the progress of both. The architect often handled 
the tools of the mason, the mason worked with the pride of an 
architect, and both gloried in the finished results of their com- 
mon labor. A cunning chiseller of the precious metals, like 
Benvenuto Cellini, shared with Michael Angelo the patron- 
age of popes and kings. The gains of the most distinguished 
artists were not large, and certainly bore no proportion to the 
value which time has set upon their productions. Sovereigns 
Were thus enabled to employ a larger number of them ; and 
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the wealth which was devoted to the encouragement of art 
produced large results. Neighboring princes and communities 
vied with each other, not only in arms, but in the grandeur 
of the public edifices which they constructed, in the extent 
of their libraries, in the magnificence of their collections of 
paintings and statuary, in the assemblage of artists and learn- 
ed men whom their patronage drew together, and in all that 
could promote the external dignity and splendor of the state. 
The keen competition of so many rival republics and princi- 
palities kept alive public spirit and fostered individual energy. 
Every private citizen found a theatre near at hand for the 
exercise of his talents and the development of his ambition. 
Small independent states and numerous capitals multiply the 
chances for genius to obtain distinction. In the monster king- 
doms into which modern Europe is divided, the great bulk of 
the population are lost in provincial insignificance, and the 
metropolis flourishes at the expense of the country, which it 
overshadows in political influence. In Italy, during the fif- 
teenth century, society was agitated, turbulent, exposed to 
frequent convulsions, and often a prey to licentiousness and 
passion ; but it was instinct in every part with life and 
energy. It did not stagnate in monotonous routine and in- 
glorious repose. 

" Thus rose the Italian Republics, not, as is often superficially 
supposed, in the mercantile cities alone, but in almost every 
township of Upper Italy. Their constitutional forms not only 
varied from each other, but were constantly fluctuating, under a 
desire for novelty, the contests of rival factions, and the influence 
of external events. Republics they were, in so far as they owned 
no hereditary head. They believed themselves self-governed, 
because their ever-recurring revolutions were their own act, or 
at least were effected by their own instrumentality. But the 
democratic element seldom long existed in purity. After the 
entente was over, a self-constituted oligarchy, a rich and design- 
ing citizen, or an ambitious prelate, often stepped in, to enjoy 
that power for which the people had fought, until these, roused 
by some too undisguised tyranny, or by some new caprice, 
rushed to the piazza, and threw off their masters, leaving it to 
chance or intrigue to give them new ones. 

Lamartine, the eloquent advocate and partially successful hero 
of popular rights, has admitted that there can be no progress un- 
less ' manv interests are injured,' and that * such transforma- 
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tions are not operated without great resistance, without an infi- 
nity of anguish and private misfortune.' This, -however, is no 
place to raise the question, how far the benefit of so much politi- 
cal liberty was balanced by the inadequate guaranty of person 
and property, inherent in such a state of things, or whether the 
security of domestic peace would have been too dearly pur- 
chased by a partial sacrifice of popular power. Yet few who 
argue these points will deny, that whatever influence the republi- 
can constitutions of Italy may have had upon the individual hap- 
piness of their own citizens, they sowed the seeds of that intelli- 
gence, that freedom of thought, that ardent aspiration for the 
amelioration of mankind, which have ever since so beneficially 
acted upon European civilization. 

The liberty of Italian republics has been frequently misappre- 
hended, and will disappoint those who seek in it such safeguards 
of life and property as freedom in its modern sense has been un- 
derstood to afford. Under no form of civilized government were 
those guaranties more feeble or ineffective than where tyranny 
of the wayward and irresponsible many was substituted for domi- 
nation by one. The philosophic Guizot has even condemned 
these republics as ' utterly irreconcilable with security for life 
(that first ingredient in social existence) and with progress ' ; as 
' incapable of developing freedom or extending the scope of insti- 
tutions ' ; as tending to ' limit their range and concentrate au- 
thority in a few individuals.' To these conclusions we must 
demur, and they appear inconsistent with the just tribute he 
gracefully pays to the intelligence, wealth, and brilliancy of 
Italian democracies ; to the courage, activity, genius, and gene- 
ral prosperity of their denizens. But the argument and infer- 
ences of this French historian are easily reconcilable with a 
political creed largely prevailing among his countrymen, who 
find in centralization the triumph of our age, the panacea for 
social anomalies. To that end has doubtless tended the progress 
of Europe during the last four centuries, and more especially 
the present rapid career of events, whether for ultimate weal or 
woe must be hereafter seen. Yet whilst we hesitate to paint the 
Ausonian republics in the Utopian colors of Sismondi, we cannot 
adopt the narrow proportions ascribed to them by his less enthu- 
siastic countryman. They filled the peninsula with separate 
aims and paltry interests, at a time when union was its sole secu- 
rity ; yet they trained men to self-government, the first step 
towards that constitutional freedom without which nationality 
itself is a questionable boon." — Vol. i. pp. 7-9. 

During the period that we are now contemplating, a great 
revolution took place in the affairs of Italy. The condottiere 
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system, or the almost bloodless contest of one hired general 
with his mercenary band against another, gave place to 
standing armies and a national militia. The nepotism and 
selfish policy of the Popes having involved them in constant 
wars on their own account, in which their armies were often 
defeated and their duplicity exposed, and Rome itself having 
suffered the horrors of a capture and sack by the most licen- 
tious soldiery in Europe, the authority and influence of the 
papal see would have been greatly diminished, even if the 
movement of Luther and his followers had not menaced its 
entire subversion. The Pontiff could no longer be an arbi- 
trator in the quarrels of kings, or wage single-handed a tri- 
umphal contest with the emperor of Germany ; his temporal 
power became insigni6cant, and the sufferance or the policy 
of Austria, France, and Spain alone preserved it from ex- 
tinction. Italy became a battle-ground for foreigners, and 
the turbulent independence of its numerous republics and 
principalities was exchanged for the heavy yoke of a stranger. 
The glory of its smaller capitals and the spirit of its people 
departed ; its reputation in arts and letters consequently de- 
clined, and the sources of its commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity were dried up. It is a mooted question whether 
the morality and material well-being of its people were im- 
proved or injured by this disastrous eclipse of its renown. 
Certainly, after this great change, political convulsions were 
less frequent in its states, the lives of its Popes and princes 
were less scandalous, the laws were more regularly enforced, 
war became less frequent, and life and property were more 
secure. On the other hand, enormous taxation weighed 
down the energies of the people, and the field of honorable 
ambition was either closed entirely, or contracted to a span. 
The language itself became turgid and emasculate ; prose 
and poetry were burdened with unmeaning expletives, petty 
conceits, and monstrous exaggerations. So rapid was the 
decline of agriculture, that whole districts lost the fertility for 
which they were once renowned, and became poor pasture- 
grounds or untenanted wastes. Population itself became 
stationary, or in some regions rapidly declined. 

The history of the transition period, therefore, becomes a 
curious study both in social and political philosophy ; we 
seek to derive from it the explanation of two startling phe- 
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nomena ; — the sudden development of literature and the 
arts, keeping pace with the republican and independent dis- 
position of the people, and their equally rapid decline, cou- 
pled with the almost total extinction of public spirit. The 
solution of these problems would be interesting at any time ; 
but it is particularly so at the present day, just after the dis- 
astrous failure of the Italians to improve one of the noblest 
opportunities which was ever offered to a nation for retriev- 
ing its independence and establishing institutions adapted to 
the ideas and the wants of the age. As Mr. Dennistoun 
has resided in Italy for many years, and has been a devoted 
student of her history and the genius of her people, his 
opinion respecting the recent convulsions there is entitled to 
much weight. We therefore borrow a passage from his Pre- 
face, the saddened tone of which does honor to his feelings, 
if not to his political sagacity. 

" A considerable portion of these volumes was written in Italy, 
before the close of Pope Gregory's reign, and under impressions 
formed upon the existing state of the country. It has been their 
author's good fortune to know much of that attractive land during 
the last twenty years of the long peace, and to admire her sub- 
stantial prosperity and steady progress. Between 1825 and 
1846, he has seen in her cities new streets and squares rising, 
thoroughfares opened, gas-lights generally introduced, ruinous 
houses substantially rebuilt, crumbling churches and palaces 
renovated, shops enlarged and beautified, cafes, hotels, and baths 
multiplied and decorated, public drives and gardens created, 
equipages rivalling those of northern capitals, museums formed, 
galleries enriched, the dress and comforts of the population 
greatly improved, the street nuisances of Rome removed, the 
lazzaroni of Naples clothed. 

" In the rural districts, he has observed cultivation spreading, 
waste lands reclaimed, irrigation and drainage carried on, the 
great highways rendered excellent, whole provinces opened up 
by new roads, railways rapidly extending, rivers and torrents 
bridged, palatian villas springing up round the towns and water- 
ing-places, banditti suppressed, the peasantry ameliorated in as- 
pect. He has learnt, from crowded ports and spreading factories, 
that capital was increasing and industry being developed. 

" He has also noticed that, without organic changes, the politi- 
cal condition of the people was being modified ; that Tuscany 
enjoyed the mildest of paternal governments ; that in Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, and Naples, many repressive statutes were in 
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abeyance ; that in Turin and Florence restraints upon the press 
were tacitly being relaxed ; that scientific congresses were gene- 
rally permitted, and political economy freely discussed ; whilst, 
in regard to Rome, he ascertained the practical truth of a popu- 
lar sarcasm, that prohibitory laws were usually binding but for 
three days. 

" While conscious of all this progress, the author felt that 
much remained to be done. He knew that the advance of the 
country was only comparative, and rendered more apparent by 
her long previous stagnation. He daily had before him solecisms 
in policy, errors of administration, official indolence or corrup- 
tion ; above all, ample proofs that priests were no longer adapted 
for ministers of state. He believed that intellect was needlessly 
or unwisely shackled, and that, to ardent or speculative minds, 
the full blaze of knowledge might be less deceptive than a com- 
pulsory twilight 

" But, on the other hand, he was deeply convinced that, in 
material welfare, the Italian people were already far above the 
average ; that any sudden change was more likely to endanger 
than to augment it ; that, to a nation so listless yet so impression- 
able, so credulous but so suspicious, self-government was a 
questionable boon ; at all events, that the mass of its present 
generation was infinitely too ignorant and unpractised, possibly 
too conceited and self-seeking, to comprehend the theory of a 
constitution, or to perform the duties it would necessarily impose. 
He knew further, that those who vaguely longed for change 
were usually blind to the benefits which their country already 
enjoyed, and had no definite or plausible plan for the removal of 
its grievances without perilling its advantages. He felt satisfied 
that, should an occasion ever present itself for testing their Uto- 
pian theories, native leaders, united in aims and worthy of their 
reliance, would be wanting. The movement party in Italy then 
scarcely numbered a man who had a considerable property to 
stake, a social position to lend him influence, or tried business 
habits to gain the confidence of his fellow-citizens. Those who 
stood prepared to pilot the vessel through revolutionary storms 
were, for the most part, persons whose detected intrigues, or 
rash outbreaks, had already driven them, with little credit, into 
exile, where, cut off from intercourse with home, and associating 
chiefly with kindred spirits expelled from other lands, they for- 
got much which it was important to keep in view, and learned 
little of that candor and moderation which are the true leaven of 
politics. Neglecting there those practical reforms of which Italy 
stood really in need, tbey devoted themselves to one idea. They 
set up the phantom of political unity as a new faith ; they de- 
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creed that its worship should be the condition of their country's 
resurrection, and that alt who demurred to it should be hunted 
down. Had they read Dante, or remembered what they hourly 
had seen, heard, and said in their native land, they would have 
known that their idol, like the image in Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream, was of incongruous and incompatible materials ; that 
their unitarian scheme was antipathic to every passion and preju- 
dice of those upon whom they would thrust it. 

" Under such impressions were written the very few allusions 
to the actual state of Italy which this work contains. The aspi- 
rations of her regenerators after nationality and constitutional 
freedom have since been fostered by her spiritual ruler, and pre- 
maturely fired by an explosion of French democracy. Subse- 
quent events, under altered circumstances, may accordingly 
seem to have invalidated opinions therein expressed ; but the end 
is not yet The present continues overshadowed by gloom, and 
the torch of hope glimmers but dimly in the distance. A sincere 
interest in the country and its people dictates our prayer, that the 
God of nations may grant an issue realizing the fondest anticipa- 
tions of genuine patriotism, and eventually crown these struggles 
with results compensating their recent evils. 

" Yet when we recollect the condition of Italy as we left her 
shores four short years ago, — when we contrast the calm then 
around her institutions, the stillness of her every-day life, the 
careless ease of her nobles, the physical enjoyment of her middle 
classes, the simple well-being of her peasantry under their own 
vines and fig-trees, — we must sigh to see so much positive hap- 
piness perilled for contingent ameliorations which, if ever at- 
tained, may, like most political experiments, fail to realize the 
promised benefits." — Pref. pp. ix.-xii. 

Urbino is a rugged and mountainous district, about forty 
miles square, in the eastern part of central Italy, having a 
sea-coast on the Adriatic, extending from Rimini to the March 
of Ancona. Its population, in 1648, after it had devolved 
to the papal see, was somewhat over two hundred thousand. 
From an early period, it was renowned as a nursery of hardy, 
brave, and free-spirited soldiers ; and as there were many 
natural fortresses among its hills, its military strength was 
considerable. San Leo and Maiuolo, lying near each other 
in the northern part of the district, were its chief strong-holds, 
and were reckoned the most impregnable in Italy. They 
seem to owe their existence to some freak of nature, being 
two isolated pillars of rock, that rise from the plain to a great 
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height, perfectly inaccessible on three sides, and approached 
on the fourth by a narrow and steep winding path, which 
three men might make good against a thousand. The top of 
the rock was broad enough to afford space for a small town, 
beside the castle which occupied the pinnacle. The former 
of these eagles' nests was the chief perch of the Counts of 
Montefeltro, who gradually extended their petty military fief, 
originally held of the Emperor, till it comprehended the city 
and most of the district of Urbino, of which they received in- 
vestiture from the Popes of the thirteenth century, and thence- 
forward derived from it their title. They were daring and 
fortunate soldiers, who enlarged their territories by conquest, 
by purchase, and by marriage, till, in 1513, they attained 
the dimensions which we have described. Their legitimate 
male line ended in Count Oddantonio, who, in 1444, on ac- 
count of his cruelties and debaucheries, was slain in his own 
hall by his outraged subjects, the citizens of Urbino. But 
be had a bastard brother, Federigo, born in 1422, who had 
served his military apprenticeship under two of the most 
renowned condottieri in Italy, and soon acquired distinction for 
himself as a free captain, whose well-trained band of lances 
followed him to the fight under any standard which offered 
gopd pay and hard service. The people of Urbino had rid 
themselves of a tyrant, but were not disloyal to the family of 
their rulers ; and though the stain on Federigo's birth was an 
obstacle to his succession in the regular way, they formally 
elected him to be their lord on a few reasonable conditions, 
which he gladly accepted and faithfully performed. Thirty 
years afterwards, he was raised by the Pope to the ducal 
rank, having previously been appointed Gonfaloniere of the 
Church, or commander in chief of the papal armies. It was 
a bright day for Urbino when he became its ruler ; the 
dynasty which he founded continued in his family for one 
hundred and ninety years, through five successive sovereigns, 
who were generally beloved at home and respected abroad. 
His male line, it is true, failed on the death of his son, the 
good Duke Guidobaldo ; but the succession was continued 
in the family of his daughter, who married Giovanni della 
Rovere, nephew of Pope Sixtus IV. Their son, Francesco 
Maria, became the third Duke of Urbino, under the powerful 
patronage of his uncle, Pope Julius II. The grandson of this: 
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Duke, Francesco Maria II., died without male issue ; and Ur- 
bino then reverted as a lapsed fief to the Papacy, and was 
incorporated with the States of the Church, the extinction of 
its independence taking place at the period which was fatal 
to many other feudal principalities of Italy. Mr. Dennis- 
toun has written the memoirs of this ducal family, or rather 
the history of the arts and arms of central Italy, for the time 
during which they ruled at Urbino. 

Cibrario, who is cited by Mr. Dennistoun as a recent 
writer upon the political economy of the Middle Ages, gives 
the following account of the military chieftains of central 
Italy in the middle of the fifteenth century, when Federigo 
laid the foundations of the prosperity of his house. 

" Their feeble and unquiet domination was obtained sometimes 
by usurpations from rivals, from the people, or from the Church, 
sometimes by authority wrested originally from pope or emperor, 
and subsequently sanctioned, which was wielded now with more, 
now with less, rigor ; but all of them were encompassed by a 
numerous following, were devoted to the profession of mercenary 
war, and were at once the abettors and dreaders of rebellions, 
ambushes, poisonings. Various were the vicissitudes of these 
chiefs. In order to oust a competitor, they would offer large 
concessions to the Church or the populace, and having attained 
to sovereignty, would gradually curtail these until the community 
called in another master, to be in like manner supplanted by a 
third. In other cases, they compromised their disputes by parti- 
tioning cities or principalities. Frequently the Pontiff would 
favor one faction in order to put down another, and to profit by 
their mutual strife ; again, he would elevate a third over them 
both, under cloak of freedom. It was, in short, constant waver- 
ing between abuses and concessions, tyranny and license ; the 
seigneur intent upon extending his influence, although by dis- 
honest means, the'people prompt to diminish it even to anarchy." 
Vol. i. pp. 82, 83.' 

Federigo was one of the ablest and most successful of 
these mercenary chieftains. If estimated according to the 
opinions of his age, he committed few blunders and still fewer 
crimes. Yet it sounds strange to hear him praised for good 
faith and inviolable regard for bis engagements, when we find 
him, in one campaign, fighting at the head of a league against 
the Florentines, and in the next, combating just as strenu- 
ously on their side ; leading alternately the forces of Milan, 
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Venice, the Pope, and Naples to the contest, without any- 
immediate reference to the welfare of his own state, except 
so far as the liberal wages which he received enabled him to 
advance its prosperity ; in fine, putting up his sword and the 
lives of his faithful followers for hire to the highest bidder, 
even though the engagement should compel him to strike 
first at former friends, who had given him no offence. His 
campaigns were usually long and inglorious ; he suffered few 
defeats, and obtained few signal triumphs. But this was 
the fault of the military system and the tactics of his age. 
Fighting was one of the ordinary gainful employments of life, 
like the professions of law and medicine ; and it was there- 
fore often protracted for the same reason that makes a lawyer 
reluctant to bring a long suit to a close. Federigo often re- 
ceived a large salary as a sort of retaining fee in times of 
peace, to prevent him from making an engagement with the 
enemy, if war should break out. His revenues were conse- 
quently much larger than his own dominions could have 
afforded ; and he was thus enabled to favor his people with 
light taxes, while he gratified their pride by the magnificence 
of his court. 

Instead of following Federigo's career in the numerous but 
unimportant wars in which he was almost constantly en- 
gaged, we prefer turning to the more attractive picture of his 
domestic life, the arrangements of his court, and the internal 
administration of his dominions. Considering that he was 
a mercenary soldier, most of whose life was spent in the 
camp, fighting for any party that would purchase his services, 
however unjust their cause might be, one is surprised to learn 
that, at home, he was a wise and liberal prince, just and 
humane in his government, a generous patron of letters and 
the arts, and indefatigable in his efforts to promote the welt- 
fare of his subjects. Kind and affable in his demeanor, he 
sought every opportunity to become acquainted even with 
the lowest class of the people, to learn their wants and listen 
to their complaints, and to do all that was in the power of a 
prince to render them happy. We might suspect that the 
encomiums bestowed upon him by his contemporaries were 
exaggerated, after the fulsome manner of Italian eulogies ; 
but the striking fact that, in those turbulent times, no insur- 
rection or general commotion took place among his people, 
33* 
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no conspiracies were formed by them, and no advantage was 
ever taken of his frequent and long absences from home, 
seems to justify them all. Though he first obtained his posi- 
tion only by popular choice, the most uncertain of all titles 
in a revolutionary age, no competitor ever rose to dispute it 
with him, and no defection from his banners ever subjected 
him to loss or disgrace in the field. The best tribute to his 
reputation was the affection which the people cherished for 
his memory after his decease ; which feeling was so strong 
in them that it contributed not a little to the stability of the 
government of his descendants. The general tenor of his 
administration is indicated by an anecdote that is told of him. 
To repress private brawls and tumults, he had required the 
podesta to issue a proclamation forbidding the people to carry 
any weapon about their persons. Taking care to be in the 
street when the crier went round to make the proclamation, 
after his suite had heard it, he unbuckled his sword and gave 
it to an attendant to carry home, saying that the law was a 
reasonable one, and that it was his duty to set an example 
•of obedience. Many similar stories were repeated of him, 
and long preserved by tradition at Urbino ; so that, whether 
true or false in all their particulars, they show conclusively 
what a grateful recollection the people had of his merits as a 
ruler. 

Among the regular attendants of his court, as we find 
from a curious list of his household preserved in manuscript 
at the Vatican, were four teachers of grammar, logic, and 
philosophy, five architects and engineers, five readers during 
meals, and four copyists for the library, besides many who 
were employed to transcribe manuscripts for him in other 
cities of Italy. The collection thus formed of costly illumi- 
nated manuscripts, each being a complete copy of the work 
or the author, and every book being bound in crimson orna- 
mented with silver, was unique, and is still preserved by 
itself among the choice treasures of the Vatican. The Duke 
is said to have expended 30,000 ducats upon it ; having 
begun by following as a guide the catalogue of St. Mark's 
library, then reputed to be the best in Italy, he ended by ren- 
dering his own collection absolutely unrivalled, so that many 
distinguished scholars were attracted to Urbino for the pur- 
pose of consulting it. Ruscelli, with whom Ficinus concurs, 
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says it is " notorious that the earliest and most famous collec- 
tion formed out of the ruins of antiquity was that of Urbino, 
whence many excellent authors were edited, and copies sup- 
plied.'* Besides a very complete set of the Latin and Greek 
classics, it contained the writings of the fathers of the Church 
and the most distinguished theologians, together with the 
best treatises on science, the standard works on civil law, 
and a selection of modern authors, among whom Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio had the place of honor. Vespasiano, 
an agent of the Duke in amassing these treasures, and sub- 
sequently his librarian, says, " he had the Bible, that best of 
books, written in two volumes, with the richest and most 
beautiful illustrations, bound in brocade of gold, and lavishly 
ornamented with silver ; and he made it be thus gorgeously 
adorned as the chief of all literature, and it has no equal in 
our time." Another magnificent transcript of the Scriptures 
was obtained by the Duke while he was in the Florentine 
service, as a reward for the capture of Volterra ; one account 
says, that much plunder being obtained by the sack of this 
city, the general made great efforts to save the lives of the 
citizens, and contented himself with this Hebrew Bible for 
his own share of the booty. 

These two splendid manuscripts are still preserved in the 
Urbino collection at the Vatican, and our author gives an 
account of them in the Appendix. The Hebrew Bible is a 
ponderous tome with a witness, two men being required to 
carry it. Its 979 leaves of stout parchment form nearly a 
foot of thickness ; it is now bound in crimson morocco, the 
boards of the covers measuring 23 inches by 16. " The 
prose books are in double columns, the poetical ones in triple, 
each having a sort of title and tailpiece of tracery, into 
which are introduced arabesques and grotesques entirely 
composed of small Hebrew characters." The character is 
of the kind which was generally used by the German Jews ; 
but the manuscript was probably written in Italy about the 
year 1,300. Philip II. is said to have offered 20,000 scudi 
for it ; and there is a tradition that some Jews once proposed 
to purchase it for its weight in gold. " The reason for this 
inordinate estimate of its value is, that it is said to be the 
chief authority for an important reading in the prophecies of 
Isaiah." 
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The other Bible, a copy of the Vulgate, is in two immense 
folio volumes, and is a still more costly specimen of calligra- 
phy. " Each book is preceded by a picture of some re- 
markable fact in the history, crowded with figures, and sur- 
prisingly animated. The arabesque ornaments are also most 
perfect ; and the whole may be considered, as regards beauty 
and preservation, one of the most important works of the 
golden days of manuscript illumination." The illustrations 
have been attributed to Perugino or Pinturicchio ; but bril- 
liant as they are, Mr. Dennistoun discredits this account. In 
the colophon of the first volume, it is stated, with some 
naivete, that the transcript was made by the order of Duke 
Federigo, " the standard-bearer of the Church, and the best 
general of the age, not less anxious for the service and honor 
of the Christian religion, than for the improvement of military 
discipline." 

Two grand apartments in the noble edifice, half palace 
and half castle, which the Duke erected at Urbino, were 
devoted to the purposes of a library, one being allotted to the 
manuscripts, and the other to the printed books. A magnifi- 
cent eagle of gilt bronze served as a lectern in the centre of 
the manuscript room. The building itself, of grand dimen- 
sions, and' one of the finest specimens of the architecture of 
the age, had a noble site on the heights of Urbino, where it 
commands a prospect of surpassing beauty. On its furniture 
and decoration was lavished all that wealth and taste could 
command. Its architraves, doorways, and cornices were 
adorned with elaborate tracery, consisting of fine arabesque 
designs, mingled with dancing loves, and interlaced with 
military trophies and heraldic fancies, among which fre- 
quently occurs the Garter of England, which order was sent 
to Federigo by the English Edward IV. The present state 
of that noble edifice is a melancholy indication of that decline 
into provincial obscurity and insignificance which is the fate 
of many a fair city in Italy, since the absorption of its smaller 
principalities and the loss of its independence. It is dis- 
mantled, its elaborate tracery and inlaid work are sadly de- 
faced, and the principal hall, one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, is abandoned to dust and cobwebs. " In its elevated 
niches were formerly placed the insignia of its lords and their 
allies ; but of these none remain save the winged lion of St. 
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Mark, which still looks proudly down upon the deserted 
audience-chamber, where its envoys used to be deferentially 
received by those long-departed Dukes who often bore its 
banner to victory." 

Federigo's first marriage was unfruitful. His second wife, 
Battista Sforza, of that renowned house which reigned at 
Milan, became a mother and, during his absence, the regent 
of his dominions, at the early age of fourteen. By her he 
had successively eight daughters ; but as yet, to the great 
grief of his people and himself, no male heir. An amiable 
and attached wife, a chronicler says of her that she hesitated 
not to offer her own life in return for the blessing of a son 
worthy of such a father. The patron saint of the city, 
Ubaldo, at last caused her prayer to be heard ; and in grati- 
tude for his intercession, the boy, who was born in January, 
1472, received the name of Guido Paulo Ubaldo, which was 
contracted into the familiar appellation of Guidobaldo. It 
seems as if the mother's offer of self-sacrifice had been ac- 
cepted, for she died in a few months after his birth ; and the 
general mourning for her, who had been a faithful wife and a 
kind regent of the people, was the first event portending mis- 
fortune to the young heir of Urbino. Ten years after, his 
father also died of a fever, contracted while commanding the 
papal army in the unhealthy marshes round Ferrara. Thus 
Guidobaldo succeeded to his inheritance at so early an age 
that, in those turbulent times, it appeared very doubtful 
whether he would be able to retain it. The little state was 
encircled by greedy and unscrupulous foes ; but his father's 
high military fame was still a shield to him, and the regency 
having luckily fallen into able and faithful hands, the perils 
that surrounded a long minority passed away like the mists 
before' a splendid sunrise. 

This excellent prince seems to have been born out of due 
time, in a country and a state of society that were not fitted 
to appreciate his gentle virtues, his unspotted character, and 
his fondness for all liberal studies and pursuits. A portrait 
of him in boyhood, by the father of the divine Raffaele, 
which is exquisitely engraved in this work, represents him as 
of a fair complexion, with blue eyes and very handsome fea- 
tures, that have a gentle and almost feminine expression. 
Contemporary writers say, that, in his person and limbs, he 
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was a model of manly beauty, before the chronic constitu- 
tional disease, which embittered his life, had wasted his figure 
and marred its fine proportions. This complaint is described 
as gout ; but as its origin was attributed to exposure to 
fatigue and cold, some have conjectured that it was rather a 
form of rheumatism, probably complicated by other internal 
maladies. 

"Almost from his cradle the Prince was remarkable for a 
sweet and docile temper, as well as for uncommon promise. 
We are gravely assured by his preceptor that, while other in- 
fants had scarcely learned to satisfy their instinctive need of sus- 
tenance, he could express his wants ; while they were trying to 
speak, he was mastering his rudiments ; and these, with similar 
proofs of precocity, which we shall presently cite, are asserted 
with the most solemn asseverations of their literal truth. Fully 
aware of the importance of early directing so prompt a genius, 
his father engaged, as the guide of his youthful studies, Ludovico 
Qdasio of Padua, an accomplished gentleman, as well as a dis- 
tinguished scholar, whom he ever treated with the attention due 
to his own merits, as well as to the importance of his charge. 
The after life of his pupil, and the language used by Odasio in 
his funeral eulogy, bear ample testimony to the careful and satis- 
factory tuition which the Prince imbibed, and the benefit he 
reaped from his instructions. Nor were these ungratefully re- 
ceived by the latter, who, on attaining majority, bestowed upon 
his preceptor the countship of Isola Forsara, near Gubbio, 
which his descendants continued to enjoy during many genera- 
tions. 

" The Paduan sage describes his charge as a fit model of 
those infantine Cupids whom painters delight to introduce in their 
pictures of the Queen of Love. Nor were his dispositions less 
engaging ; gentle and just to all, generous, but prudent beyond 
his years. Neglecting the childish toys suitable to his age, his 
whole mind was concentrated on his studies and on manly sports, 
occasioning in many those anxious fears that so generally attend 
the premature development of early talent. Such was the genius 
committed to the care of Odasio, who seems to have rendered it 
ample justice. Besides his native tongue, Guidobaldo rapidly 
acquired the Latin language, and although Greek was then a 
comparatively rare accomplishment, he so thoroughly mastered 
its difficulties as to write it with freedom and Attic grace. Pos- 
sessing great powers of application, his reading included all the 
best classical authors. The poets were his delight in boyhood, 
but by degrees he attached himself more to the severer studies 
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of philosophy and ethics. Nor was his attention limited to ab- 
stract literature. Geography engaged in turn his versatile talents, 
accompanied with practical information as to the inhabitants 
by whom various countries were peopled, their manners, their 
political relations, and the character of their respective govern- 
ments. But what his preceptor considered as the great aim of a 
princely education was the development of his powers of elo- 
quence, and an extensive acquaintance with history ; to these, 
therefore, he drew Guidobaldo's attention with entire success. 
In detailing to us these interesting particulars, Odasio takes little 
credit for the progress of his pupil, whose quick apprehension 
rendered his duty that of a companion and observer rather than 
of a teacher. His powers of memory were especially remark- 
able, and by judicious and habitual exercise were extended with 
advancing manhood. He is said to have possessed that rarest 
gift, of never forgetting any thing he wished to recollect, and to 
have repeated with perfect accuracy successive pages which he 
had read only once, some ten or fifteen years before." — Vol. i. 
pp. 282-284. 

The inscription over his tomb, to which he was carried at 
the early age of thirty-six, says, with far less exaggeration 
than is common in an epitaph, " Vigorous in mind, though 
enfeebled by disease, he cultivated letters instead of arms ; 
he protected men of general eminence instead of mere mili- 
tary adventurers ; and he ameliorated the commonwealth by 
the arts of peace, until his court became a model for all 
others." His attainments would have been remarkable in a 
scholar of private station ; but for a prince, in that turbulent 
and corrupt age, gilded, as it is, with the broadest effulgence 
of art, they border on the marvellous. Aldus Manutius dedi- 
cated to him in Greek an edition of Thucydides, a language 
he understood so well that he is said to have conversed in it 
with ease. In early manhood, before his disease had made 
much progress, he entered with great delight into gymnastic 
games and the sports of the field, and was a proficient in 
military exercises. He feared neither danger nor exposure ; 
and being of a high and chivalrous spirit, it was generally ex- 
pected of him that he would equal or surpass his father's 
achievements in the field. And, in fact, he continued for a 
time to follow the profession which had been lucrative and 
glorious to Federigo ; though there is reason to believe that 
He was employed to command the armies of the Pope, of 
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Venice, and of Florence, more on account of his father's 
reputation, and for the sake of securing the services of the 
hardy and disciplined soldiery who followed his banner from 
his own dominions, than from regard for his own military 
qualities. His exertions were impeded by his constitutional 
malady ; he was often unfortunate in a campaign, being once 
taken prisoner and held to a heavy ransom, and he seems to 
have soon imbibed an aversion to warlike pursuits. But he 
lost neither affection nor respect by resigning the baton of 
command, and devoting himself to the cultivation and patron- 
age of letters and the arts. So far as the stirring events of 
the times permitted, the last eight years of his short life were 
spent in comparative privacy, in presiding over his lettered 
court, diffusing over it a degree of polish and refinement else- 
where unrivalled, and studying to promote the interests of 
his people. The tastes of his Duchess, an amiable and vir- 
tuous woman, were very similar to his own ; and their united 
influence gave to the society of their little capital a strange 
but attractive aspect in that age of civil discord and unceas- 
ing war. 

In a work which has attained a European reputation, 
Count Baldassar Castiglione, an eminent diplomatist, who 
has been called the Chesterfield of Italy, has given a pleas- 
ing picture of this miniature court, of which he was himself 
one of the brightest ornaments. After the death of Guido- 
baldo, he says, " the fragrant influence continued fresh upon 
my mind, of the deceased Duke's virtues, and of the pleasure 
I had for some years enjoyed in the amiable society of the 
excellent persons who then frequented his court." That 
these pleasant memories might not quickly perish, and that 
a worthy pattern might be presented for imitation by other 
princes and their attendants, he wrote 11 Corteggiano, or 
"The Courtier," intending it, to use the words of the pre- 
face, " as a portraiture of the court of Urbino, not by the 
hand of Raffaele or Michael Angelo, but by an inferior artist, 
whose capacity attains no farther than a general outline." 
The manners portrayed in this book are somewhat stately 
and pedantic, but they are relieved by high mental cultiva- 
tion, and a refined taste for art. The morals were singularly 
pure for that licentious country and age. In conversation, it 
is true, the limits of propriety, according to modern notions, 
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were often overstepped ; but the influence of the Duchess, 
and her inseparable friend, Emilia Pia, prevented any flagrant 
violation of decorum, and the character of the female portion 
of the court was free from stain. Emilia had been the wife 
of a natural brother of Guidobaldo ; left a widow while still 
young, she fixed her residence at Urbino, where her beauty, 
her wit, and her spotless reputation gave a tone to the man- 
ners of the assemblage, of which she was one of the brightest 
ornaments. 

In the evening circle over which these two ladies presided, 
many persons appeared either as its regular members, or as 
frequent guests, whose names afterwards became distinguished 
in the history both of arms and letters. There were Casti- 
glione, and his cousin, Cesare Gonzaga, who was a knight of 
St. John, and " no unsuccessful devotee of the Muses " ; 
Giuliano de' Medici, who became the reigning prince at 
Florence, after the restoration of his family there by the 
influence of Leo X., and the two brothers Fregoso, of a 
family that had given several doges to Genoa, the younger 
of whom became a Cardinal, his writings, his accomplish- 
ments, and his studious habits doing honor to the Sacred 
College. Cardinal Bembo, the accomplished classical scho- 
lar, who carried on an epistolary flirtation with the notorious 
Lucretia Borgia, and whose Latin prose was far purer than 
his morals ; and Cardinal Bibbiena, the Maecenas of the papa) 
court under Leo X., and author of one of the best, but 
most licentious, Italian comedies of that age, both resided for 
some years at Urbino, and afterwards made it frequent visits. 
Other distinguished names appear in the records of the little 
court, and are celebrated by its polished historian and eulo- 
gist, Count Castiglione; but we cannot dwell upon them 
here. 

And what were the amusements of this gay and lettered 
assemblage? Sometimes, the Duchess sang to them verses 
from the fourth -ffineid, accompanying herself on the lute. 
Then, a pastoral eclogue, which two of the brightest wits of 
the court had been for some time composing, was enacted at 
the palace, choruses and dances being interwoven with it, 
and courtiers and churchmen being the performers. Games 
were introduced, not unlike those which are practised in 
our own day in a lively party of young people. Questions 

vol. lxxiv. — no. 155. 34 
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relating to the metaphysics of love, poetry, and chivalry were 
propounded, and the lords and ladies strove with each other 
in the attempt to give the liveliest and most appropriate 
answers. We borrow a sketch of one of these entertainments. 

"The scene is laid in the evenings immediately succeeding the 
visit of Julius II. The usual circle being assembled in her draw- 
ing-room, the Duchess desired Lady Emilia to set some game 
a-going. She proposed that every person in turn should name a 
new amusement, and that the one most generally approved should 
be adopted. This fancy was sanctioned by her mistress, who 
delegated to her full authority to enforce it upon all the gentle- 
men, but exempted the ladies from competition. The courtiers 
so called upon thus acquitted themselves of their task. Gaspar 
Pallavicino suggested that each should state the peculiar excel- 
lence and special defect which he would prefer finding in the 
lady of his love. Cesare Gonzaga, assuming that all had some 
undeveloped tendency to folly, desired that every one should 
state on what subject he would rather play the fool. Fra Sera- 
fino sneeringly proposed that they should successively say why 
most women hate rats and like snakes. The Unico Aretino, 
whose turn came next, thought that the party might try, one by 
one, to guess at the occult meaning of an ornament, in the form 
of an S, worn by the Duchess on her forehead. The flattery with 
which. this odd suggestion was spiced, gave a clue to the Lady 
Emilia, who exclaimed that, none but himself being competent, 
he ought to solve the mystery ; on which, after a pause of appa- 
rent abstraction, he recited a sonnet on that conceit, giving an air 
of impromptu to what was, in fact, a studied composition, clum- 
sily introduced. Ottaviano Fregoso wished to know on what 
point each would be most willing to undergo a lover's quarrel. 
Bembo, refining on this idea, was of opinion that the question 
ought to be whether the cause of quarrel had best originate with 
oneself or with one's sweetheart, — whether it was most vexatious 
to give or receive the offence. Federigo Fregoso, premising his 
conviction that nowhere else in Italy were there found such ex- 
cellent ingredients of a court, from the sovereign downwards, 
proposed that one chosen from the party should state the qualities 
and conditions required to form a perfect courtier, it being 
allowed to the others to object and redargue in the manner of a 
scholastic disputation. 

" This idea being approved by the Duchess and her deputy, 
the latter called upon Count Ludovico Canossa to begin the 
theme. Its discussion is represented by Castiglione as having 
been prolonged during successive evenings ; Federigo Fregoso, 
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Giuliano the Magnificent, Cesare Gonzaga, Ottaviano Fregoso, 
and Pietro Bembo, following the cue with which Canossa had 
opened. At the close of the fourth sitting, an argument on love 
was interrupted by daylight. ' Throwing open the eastern win- 
dows of the palace, they saw the summit of Monte Catri already 
tipped with rosy tints of the radiant Aurora, and all the stars va- 
nished except Venus, the mild pilot of the sky, who steers along 
the limits of night and day. From these far-off" peaks there 
seemed to breathe a gentle breeze, that tempered the air with 
bracing freshness, and, from the rustling groves of the adjacent 
hills, began to awaken sweet notes of wandering birds.' The 
same golden sun continues to dawn upon Urbino, but, ere many 
months had passed, the bright galaxy of satellites that circled 
round Duke Guidobaldo was scattered, for their guiding star had 
gone to another sphere." — Vol. ii. pp. 70, 72. 

But the glory of Duke Guidobaldo's administration, in the 
eyes of posterity, was his princely and successful patronage of 
art. Many of the masterpieces of RafTaele, Titian, Giorgi- 
one, and Sebastian del Piombo, which now crowd the Pitti 
and UfBzii galleries at Florence, were brought thither from 
the unrivalled collection which he founded at Urbino. His 
successors, indeed, inherited his tastes, and made large addi- 
tions to his store ; but he first collected objects of art with so 
much taste and munificence, that his palace may be said to 
have preceded in renown the UfBzii and the Vatican, which 
were subsequently embellished with its spoils. Three imper- 
fect catalogues of the Urbino collection still exist in manu- 
script; and Mr. Dennistoun has identified many of the 
pictures enumerated in them with those now familiar to 
visitors of Rome and Florence, whither we know most of 
them were carried. But many have disappeared, or have been 
dispersed among numerous private collections in Europe. 
Guidobaldo lived at the right time for gratifying his taste in 
art ; he was eleven years older than RafTaele, whose lifetime, 
nearly as short as that of his sovereign and earliest patron, 
is generally considered as the golden age of the arts in Italy. 
Of this great master, it has been truly said, that " he was 
happy in his parentage and in his patrons, in his master and 
in his pupils, in his friends and in his rivals ; apd that the 
first misfortune of his life was its rapid and untimely close." 
Seven of his pictures, among which is the well-known por- 
trait of himself, now in the Uffizii gallery at Florence, are 
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known to have been painted for Guidobaldo ; and to him and 
his courtiers Raffaele was probably indebted for his intro- 
duction to Pope Julius II., and his early success at Rome. 
His father, Giovanni Sanzi, was a sort of painter and poet- 
laureate to the little court at Urbino, as he wrote a metrical 
chronicle of Duke Federigo's exploits, in twenty-three books, 
which contain about twenty-four thousand lines. This cu- 
rious poem has never been printed, but exists in manuscript 
in the library of the Vatican; and Mr. Dennistoun has given 
us long extracts from it, very well translated into English 
blank verse. But the father's most valuable work is an 
exquisite portrait of his son Raffaele, at the age of six years, 
painted on panel, and now finely engraved for this history. 
The almost unearthly beauty of the prince of painters no- 
where appears more strikingly than in this sketch of his 
countenance as a child. Some doubt has been expressed as 
to the genuineness of the picture, which Mr. Dennistoun was 
lucky enough to discover and purchase for a trifle, in 1838, 
in the studio of an obscure artist in an unfrequented corner 
of Italy; but the evidence in its favor, both internal and 
external, seems to be overwhelming. 

As a critic in art, Mr. Dennistoun is apparently of the 
same school with Mr. Ruskin and Lord Lindsay. Though 
not precisely a "Pre-Raphaelite," he dwells with emphasis 
on the essentially religious character of mediaeval art, and 
attributes the rapid decline of painting in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the inroads of classicism and naturalism, and the 
consequent decay of mystic feeling and religious enthusiasm. 
The chapters relating to this subject are agreeably written, 
and contain much information and pleasant criticism ; but 
they are too obviously devoted to supporting the tenets of 
a small coterie of amateurs, passionately attached to their 
peculiar theory, to obtain much credit with the more catholic 
taste of the world at large. We are always suspicious of a 
hypothesis which needs to be vindicated with so much inge- 
nuity and eloquence, that we are prone to forget the merits 
of the case, in our admiration of the ability with which it is 
argued. Mr. Ruskin stuns us with the brilliancy of his rhe- 
toric and the audacity of his assertions. We can believe that 
the great merits of the earlier Italian painters, in point of 
sentiment and devout expression, were attributable, in some 
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degree, to their fervor of religious feeling ; but we do not, 
therefore, find ourselves obliged to admire their stiff and 
awkward drawing, their formal compositions and flat surfaces, 
or their incessant repetition of conventional types. Cimabue 
and Francia, Gentile and Fra Angelico, BonGgli and Peru- 
gino, represent the brightening of the east before the coming 
day of art ; but the sun did not fairly rise above the horizon 
till Michael Angelo and RafFaele appeared, to dazzle the 
world with revelations of power, beauty, and truth, of which 
their predecessors had hardly dreamed. It is the mere pe- 
dantry of aesthetics to hold that all excellence is to be found 
in the immature manner which these great artists first studied, 
but soon left far behind them. Lord Lindsay and Mr. Den- 
nistoun would have us admire only beatified monstrosities. 
The latter quotes, with seeming approbation, the remark of 
an anonymous writer, in 1549, upon a Pieta, said to have 
been designed by "Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that inventor 
of filthy trash, who adheres to art without devotion," that 
the modern painters and sculptors "would neither paint nor 
model for consecrated churches any thing but figures that 
distract one's faith and devotion ; but I hope that God will 
one day send his saints to cast down such idolatries." The 
opposite pole of this extravagance was well represented by 
Hogarth, whom our author sneeringly calls " the incarnation 
of [English] national taste in painting," and who saw in the 
spiritualized cherubim, that appear so frequently in the earlier 
specimens of Italian art, only " an infant's head, with a pair 
of duck's wings under its chin, supposed always to be dying 
about and singing psalms." Our readers will remember the 
fable that is told of Saint Cecilia's interview with some of 
these heavenly visitants, who had been attracted through an 
open window into her apartment, by the charm of her music. 
They remained there so long, fluttering about, that, fearing 
they would be tired, the Saint politely asked them to sit 
down ; to which they replied, " Merci, Mademoiselle ; metis 
nous n'avons pas de quoi." 

But we have lingered too long over the more fascinating 
portion of Mr. Dennistoun's volumes, and must return to the 
story of civil dissension and war. The good Duke Guido- 
baldo was not permitted to enjoy, without interruption, the 
elegant and tasteful pursuits for which he was adapted by 
34* 
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nature. Just before he attained his majority, the infamous 
Alexander VI. succeeded to the papacy, and all Italy seemed 
hut too narrow a theatre for the development of the fearful 
criminality of the Pontiff and his children, the terrible Bor- 
gias. Roscoe's amiable disposition inclined him to discredit 
the darkest stories which have come down to us of the shock- 
ing guilt of this family ; and, indeed, they seem incredible. 
But, after careful investigation, Mr. Dennistoun gives full 
credit to most of them, and entirely refutes his predecessor's 
elaborate defence of the character of Lucretia Borgia. The 
fable of a female Pope was almost realized by the attentions 
which her father lavished upon her, and especially by his 
giving her the papal government in charge during his frequent 
absences from Rome ; " and it is singular that the only 
efficient defender whom she and her brother Cesare have 
hitherto found should be an Englishman and a protestant." 
Roscoe found so much that needed palliation or skepticism 
even' in bis favorites, the Medicis, that he seems at last to 
have brought his mind to distrust all the crimes which history 
had alleged against their contemporaries. That the crimes 
of the Borgias have been exaggerated, we cannot doubt; 
human nature is hardly capable of all the enormities which 
the fertile imagination of Italian chroniclers has imputed to 
them. But it could not have been any slight degree of wick- 
edness which first provoked the censure of the historical 
writers of that age, whose general obtuseness of moral per- 
ception passes over the most criminal acts, as if they were 
pardonable, or even praiseworthy. One of the least flagitious 
proceedings of Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia was their 
conduct towards the good Duke Guidobaldo, though it em- 
braced every element of treachery, cruelty, and usurpation. 
As Guidobaldo was childless, to prevent Urbino from 
lapsing to the papal see after his death, he had, with the full 
consent of the Pope, adopted his nephew, Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, to be his successor, thus preparing the way for 
the union of the contiguous principalities of Urbino and 
Sinigaglia. But Alexander had set his heart upon obtaining 
both, together with other dominions in Romagna, as a sove- 
reignty for his son, Cesare Borgia ; and he was not disposed 
even to wait till the death of the reigning Duke should afford 
a pretence for seizing them. Professing the utmost friend- 
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ship and affection for Guidobaldo, he required him to send 
the larger portion of his domestic troops to assist Cesare in 
the siege of Arezzo, and at the same time to afford a passage 
through his territories to a large band of Spanish mercenaries, 
who were advancing for the same object. Guidobaldo at 
first demurred a little to these large demands ; but, on receiv- 
ing the strongest assurances from the Pope's own hand of 
his friendly intentions, he complied. After giving these 
orders, he was thunderstruck to learn, late at night, that 
Cesare himself was at the head of a much larger force than 
had been announced, and having thus gained an entrance 
into the country without opposition, was within a few hours' 
march of the capital, avowing his intention to make the Duke 
a prisoner, and to seize his dominions. Resistance being 
impossible, Guidobaldo ordered his people, who were in as 
great consternation as himself, to make no opposition, and 
then, disguising himself as a peasant, he left his palace at 
midnight, with two or three tried friends, and rode hard to 
gain the shelter of his impregnable fortress at San Leo. But 
he soon found that all the passes were beset, and it was with 
great difficulty that he made his way to his brother-in-law at 
Mantua, where he appeared as an exile, stripped of every thing, 
his strong-holds having soon yielded either to force or treach- 
ery. His condition was a striking instance of the sudden 
mutations of fortune to which Italian princes, in that age, 
were frequently exposed. 

Had the recovery of his dominions depended on any vigor- 
ous effort to be made by the Duke himself, it is most likely 
that they would have remained in the hands of the usurper. 
Guidobaldo had so schooled his mind to moderation and 
contentment, that a private station seemed to him almost a 
desirable exchange for the authority and anxieties of a ruler of 
Urbino. But the faithful subjects whom he had left behind 
were not disposed to submit to such a change of government 
without a struggle, though they had no expectations of aid 
from abroad, and though Cesare Borgia commanded a formi- 
dable military force, and had now got the fortresses of San 
Leo and Maiuolo into his possession. The peasants of the 
former place, aided by the brave mountaineers of the neigh- 
borhood, recaptured the castle by a well-planned surprise; 
and as fast as the news of their success spread through the 
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duchy, a general and spontaneous insurrection followed. 
Everywhere, by a sudden impulse, the people rose in arms, 
seized the castles and other strong-holds, drove out Borgia's 
officers and men, and proclaimed the Duke. Guidobaldo, 
who was living quietly at Venice, was surprised to receive a 
message, that the enemy had been driven out of his domi- 
nions, and that his people anxiously awaited his coming. 

" Having experienced the risks of the Romagna passes when 
in the hands of a watchful foe, he took sea from Venice to Sini- 
gaglia, which his courageous sister stilt held in name of her son, 
the young Lord Prefect. After a brief fraternal greeting, — for 
night had fallen when he landed, and the hours of darkness were 
precious, — the Duke once more undertook a harassing ride 
through intricate mountain paths, and reached S. Leo, on the 
17th of October, just twelve days after the banner of Montefeltro, 
streaming from its towers, had roused the country to arms. 
Thanking the gallant Brizio, and cheering his little garrison, he 
next morning set out for his capital, through villages and town- 
ships that vied with each other in zeal to welcome his appearance 
by tables placed for refreshment. When he approached Urbino, 
whose devotedness on this and similar occasions gained for that 
city the distinguishing epithet of jidele, or leal, the entire popula- 
tion turned out to receive him ; and it was with much delay and 
difficulty his horse could penetrate their crowded ranks, and 
carry him to the cathedral. There he found the bishop at the 
head of his clergy, and after attending a solemn function to 
return thanks to the King of kings for his restoration, he sought 
repose in his palace. Worn out by severe exertion, and suffering 
from gout, he was confined to bed during the next three days, 
but none were refused access of the promiscuous multitudes who 
flocked to satisfy themselves as to his actual return. Of the 
affection entertained towards him, a touching instance occurs in 
the naive diary to which we have recently referred ; — * I was 
plundered at Montecalvo by the soldiery of stuff to the value of 
twenty-five ducats, which prevented me from sowing this year ; 
but my losses seemed as nothing when I saw my prince, and 
especially when I touched his hand ; such were the caresses be- 
stowed upon me by my Lord, whom God preserve ! ' " — Vol. i. 
p. 400. 

But the arts of the Pope and his son, and the influence of 
the king of France, having dissipated a confederacy of petty 
princes that had been formed against the Borgias, who had 
dispossessed and exiled half of the independent feudatories of 
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the Church, it soon became apparent that Guidobaldo could 
not, single-handed, resist the formidable forces which were 
directed against his little territory. When it became known 
that there were no longer any allies to aid him, the Duke 
frankly laid his case before the chief inhabitants of his domi- 
nions, and offered to retire, or to live and die with them, as 
they might decide. They gallantly determined to resist to 
the death ; and so great was the popular enthusiasm, that 
the women came and offered their jewels and other ornaments 
to support the common cause. Just at this critical moment, 
a severe attack of the Duke's inveterate malady showed how 
incapable he was of heading a desperate contest ; and his 
people at last reluctantly consented that he should make 
terms with the stronger party. 

" On the 4th of December, an arrangement was published, by 
which S. Leo and three other fortresses were to remain in the 
hands of Guidobaldo, with permission to transport thither what- 
ever property he chose, the remainder of the duchy passing 
again to Borgia. During the next two days much of the Duke's 
valuables were removed, and on the 7th the palace was thrown 
open to general plunder ; indeed, all law and order being sus- 
pended, there was a scramble by the citizens for the safety of 
their families and effects. Paolo Orsini, to calm the excitement, 
offered to guarantee the full amnesty stipulated in the surrender ; 
but, enraged at a reverse which they attributed mainly to his 
perfidy and cowardice, they spurned his assurances, and, being 
unable to tear him to pieces, wreaked their indignation by hoot- 
ing him as ' the Lady Paul.' To the Duke there remained no 
alternative but once more to withdraw ; yet, before setting out, 
he advised his people to dismantle the other castles, as these 
could only serve to strengthen the usurper's hold upon his coun- 
try, in the event of any new effort for his restoration, — a sug- 
gestion which they carried enthusiastically into effect ere Cesare 
could take means to prevent them. But to have punished their 
precipitancy would have been all the more impolitic, when there 
were no longer fortresses from which to overawe their obedience ; 
so he had no alternative but conciliation, and on taking posses- 
sion of the duchy, he proclaimed a general amnesty, as provided 
in the capitulation. 

" The fatigues which Guidobaldo had undergone in reaching his 
capital had brought on a severe attack of his constitutional enemy, 
which disqualified him from active exertion during most of the 
anxious period of his stay there, and, indeed, generally confined 
him to his couch. A new exertion was, however, requisite, and 
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he met it with his wonted firmness. On the 7th of December, he 
made a parting address to his people, and explained to them that, 
after applying in vain for aid to all the powers of Italy, and un- 
able singly to resist the Pope and his son, the interests of his 
state left him no choice but to retire. He recommended them 
resignation to an inevitable destiny, and advised them to remain 
quietly under their new sovereign, until it should please God to 
send them better times. Next morning, at eight o'clock, he once 
more bid adieu to his dominions amid the lamentations of thou- 
sands, and retired to Citta di Castello.'^ — Vol. i. pp. 403, 404. 

Within a few months, the way was prepared for Guido- 
baldo's return to his dominions by the fearful retribution 
which overtook the Borgias. Had Alexander lived a year 
or two longer, it is probable that the power of his son, who 
had great military talents and was a successful though un- 
scrupulous diplomatist, would have been so firmly established 
in Romagna, that he might have transmitted his ducal coro- 
net, or even a crown, with hereditary dominions of corres- 
ponding magnitude and importance, to his posterity. But 
the vengeance of heaven was too swift for the arts of this 
blood-stained family ; and when the founder of their great- 
ness fell by a stroke which seemed to be the direct interven- 
tion of Providence, the whole fabric of their power toppled 
at once into ruin ; and nothing but the stern record of his- 
tory remained to show where it had stood. The chroniclers 
report that it had been the regular habit of the Pope, when 
his treasury was exhausted, to poison a Cardinal, in order to 
make a vacancy in the Sacred College, and put up the place 
for sale, large sums being freely given to obtain this perilous 
honor. We may well doubt whether this practice could 
have been so frequent as to merit the name of a habit ; the 
alarm once given, Cardinals would not allow themselves to 
be put out of the way so easily. But Mr. Dennistoun quotes 
from the manuscript diary of a contemporary, who had ample 
means of information, and who actually saw the swollen and 
disfigured corpse of the Pontiff, full confirmation of the story, 
generally repeated by the historians, that, in attempting to 
poison Cardinal Adrian of Corneto, Alexander actually poison- 
ed himself and his son Cesare. The latter, favored by 
his youth and a strong constitution, escaped with a severe 
fit of illness ; but the Pope, after lingering about a week, 
died in agony. It was remarked, that, during his sickness, 
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he never mentioned the names of Cesare and Lucretia, the 
two children whom he had loved too well, and in whose 
behalf he had perpetrated most of his fearful crimes. As 
soon as his death became known, all Rome rose in arms against 
the Cardinals who had belonged to his faction, and expelled 
them from the city. The Vatican and the castle of St. An- 
gelo were held by Borgia, who had a large body of troops at 
his command ; but enfeebled by his illness, and " seeming as 
if burnt from the middle downwards," he made no attempt 
to prevent the Cardinals from assembling at the Minerva 
convent, where they were guarded by the barons and the 
bravest of the citizens, and where they chose the aged Pic- 
colomini to be the new Pope, under the title of Paul III. 
He survived his exaltation just twenty-six days. Cesare 
Borgia fled in a litter to the French camp outside the walls, 
and afterwards took refuge in the fortress of Nepi. Romagna 
and the other districts recently conquered by him profited by 
the opportunity to throw off his yoke, and within a few 
months, he became a landless exile and a prisoner in Spain. 

" On the 22d of August, authentic intelligence of the death of 
Alexander and the illness of his son having reached Urbino, 
through some emissaries of Guidobaldo who announced that the 
moment for action had arrived, the people ran to arms. The 
governor fled to Cesena ; his lieutenant was slain in the tumult ; 
the siege of S. Leo was raised ; and in one day the entire duchy, 
except one unimportant castle, returned to its lawful sovereign. 

" On hearing that the Pope and Cesare were both ill, the Duke 
of Urbino hastily quitted Venice, his honorable and secure re- 
treat, leaving behind, in the words of Bern bo, ' a high reputa- 
tion for superhuman genius, for admirable acquirements, for 
singular discretion.' As a parting favor, that republic advanced 
him 3000 or 4000 ducats, towards the expenses of his restora- 
tion. He wrote desiring his nephew Fregoso to send over a 
detachment from S. Leo, to maintain order in his capital, and 
himself following upon the steps of his messenger, reached that 
fortress on the 27th of August. Next day he proceeded to Ur- 
bino, where, Castiglione tells us, ' he was met by swarms of 
children bearing olive-boughs, and hailing his auspicious arrival ; 
by aged sires tottering under their years, and weeping for joy ; 
by men and women ; by mothers with their babes ; by crowds 
of every age and sex ; nay, the very stones seemed to exult and 
leap.' Females of all ranks flocked in from the adjacent town- 
ships, with tambourines played before them, to see their sove- 
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reign, and touch his hand ; whilst popular fury spent itself upon 
the usurper's armorial ensigns, which had been painted in fresco 
over the city gates a few months before by Timoteo Vite, at the 
rate of from one to four ducats each. 

" The example of Urbino was quickly followed by Sinigaglia, 
Pesaro, and the other principalities ; and by the middle of Octo- 
ber, a confederacy for their common maintenance and defence, 
under oaths and a mutual bond of 10,000 ducats, was organized 
by these three states, along with Camerino, Perugia, Piombino, 
Citta di Castello, and Rimini, in all which the exiled seigneurs 
had resumed their ascendency." — Vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 

The fortune of Guidobaldo was soon secured by the elec- 
tion of his relative and strongly attached friend, the Cardinal 
Giulio della Rovere, to be Pope, under the title of Julius II. 
The adopted heir of the duchy of Urbino was the nephew of 
the new Pontiff, who exerted all the power of the papacy 
for his advancement. As he was still young, and the feeble 
health of the reigning Duke showed that the succession would 
soon be open to him, he was content to wait, and see his future 
dominions prospering under the mild sway of their present 
sovereign. Five years remained to Guidobaldo of quiet en- 
joyment of his refined tastes and the elegant amusements of 
his court, interrupted only by fresh attacks of the disease which 
had so early marked him for its victim. The affection and 
prosperity of his people afforded him daily happiness, and 
new honors from abroad were heaped upon him. He re- 
ceived the order of the Garter from England, Count Casti- 
glione undertaking a mission to London, to be the proxy at his 
installation. He was named Gonfaloniere of the Church, 
and a brief campaign, undertaken by him to reduce a few 
castles in the Romagna that were still held by the troops 
whom Borgia had stationed in them, had a favorable issue. 
The Pope visited Urbino with a magnificent suite, and was 
sumptuously entertained there, while he treated the Duke as 
his bosom friend and councillor. 

In 1508, when Guidobaldo had attained only the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, it became manifest that his end was 
drawing nigh. Even during his intervals of ease, which sel- 
dom continued as long as a month, he had to be carried about 
in a chair ; and while the complaint was upon him, he was 
confined to his bed in great agony. Yet his mind remained 
active and clear ; and he wiled away the tedious hours of 
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pain by conversing with the distinguished men who surround- 
ed his couch, and by repeating long passages from his favorite 
authors. The winter proved unusually severe, and greatly 
aggravated his sufferings ; and in the spring, he was removed 
to Fossombrone, which was reputed to have the mildest climate 
of any place in his dominions. Here he rallied for a time, 
but checked his courtiers, when they expressed a hope of his 
recovery, by applying to himself the lines of Virgil : — 

Me circum limus niger et deformis arundo 
Cocyti, tardaque palus, inamabilis unda, 
AUigat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 

He died on the 11th of April, 1508, leaving a reputation 
which would have been highly honorable to a sovereign in 
any country or age, but which was a marvel in Italy in the 
times of the Medicis and the Borgias. 

The character and history of the three remaining Dukes 
of Urbino, forming the Delia Rovere branch of the dynasty, 
are by no means so interesting as those of the Montefeltrian 
line. The first and most distinguished of them, Francesco 
Maria, played a conspicuous part in the politics of Italy for 
thirty years, which formed a critical period in the fortunes of 
the peninsula. Pushed by the active patronage of his uncle, 
Julius II., into high military office while he was yet young, 
he continued to be chosen general on many subsequent occa- 
sions, his contemporaries seeming to believe that his length- 
ened experience would gradually correct his blunders, or that, 
on the principle of compensation, fortune would at last favor 
a leader who had so long been unsuccessful. He was often 
defeated and baffled in the field, and he was accused, seem- 
ingly with good reason, of criminal inactivity and cowardice. 
Still, as arms were his profession, to which he was passionately 
devoted, and as he commanded large bodies of troops in the 
service of the Pope, of Venice, and of Florence, at a time 
when Italy became the theatre of war for the great powers of 
Europe, so that he had Francis I. and Charles V. either as 
allies or opponents, he certainly acquired skill in military 
tactics and engineering, and his opinions were heard with de- 
ference by the greatest generals of his age. Mr. Dennistoun 
labors hard to account for his ill success, to palliate his errors, 
and to exalt his merits ; but, in all these respects, he seems 
to yield to the easily besetting sin of a biographer, who cannot 
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tolerate defects in a character that he has carefully studied 
and elaborately delineated. 

The great fault of Francesco Maria was his fierce and iras- 
cible temper. He struck Guicciardini a violent blow in the 
face, when that eminent historian was seated at the council- 
table with him, and had given no other offence than by ex- 
pressing a difference of opinion as to the proper mode of con- 
ducting the war. The chronicler who tells the story, adds, 
" such pugilistic sport was common to my lord Duke ; and 
it was well for those who could command their temper in 
reasoning with him, as he was ever ready to strike any one 
who argued against his views with disrespect." The Duke 
gave a far more lamentable exhibition of his fierce passions, 
when he poniarded the Cardinal of Pavia with his own hand, 
in the open street and in the face of day, because the latter 
thought to justify himself by throwing upon Francesco Maria 
the blame for the loss of Bologna. Even the doting ne- 
potism of Julius II. found it hard to pardon this murder ; 
and Leo X. subsequently made it a pretext for excommunicat- 
ing the Duke and depriving him of his dominions. After a 
protracted and inglorious struggle, which was ruinous to both 
parties, he succeeded in regaining them after the death of 
that Pontiff. He afterwards commanded the only Italian 
army which might have arrested the Constable Bourbon's 
army in its fatal march into central Italy ; and to his want of 
energy and conduct, and his unaccountable delays, the cap- 
ture and terrible sack of Rome were chiefly attributed. 

A great change in the mode of waging war, and in the 
objects for which it was conducted, which began in Guido- 
baldo's time, was completed under Francesco Maria. The 
condottiere system, long since reprobated by Machiavelli as 
costly and inefficient even for the petty wars waged by the 
Italian powers against each other, was necessarily abandoned 
after the intervention of France, Germany, and Spain in the 
affairs of the peninsula, and the consequent appearance of 
large, but ill-disciplined, armies in the field. Great objects 
now being at stake, and powerful combatants having entered 
into the strife, the war was waged in good earnest, and pitch- 
ed battles ceased to be bloodless tournaments. At the field 
of Ravenna, where the chivalrous Gaston de Foix was slain, 
the slaughter was as great as in one of Napoleon's terrible vie- 
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tones ; forty thousand were killed, the loss of the two parties 
being nearly equal. The Swiss first proved the superiority 
of infantry over cavalry ; the levelled pikes of their solid 
battalions broke and scattered the heavy armed chivalry of 
France in their most desperate charges. Other countries pro- 
fited by the lesson thus taught. The Germans organized a 
foot militia, called lanznechts, who became as formidable 
from their recklessness of danger, as from their fractious and 
debauched conduct, and their merciless treatment both of 
friends and foes in the countries which they ravaged. The 
Great Captain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, tamed the license of 
the Spanish infantry with whom he overran the Neapolitan 
kingdom ; but under other commanders, they fought and plun- 
dered like pirates. There was, indeed, this excuse for the 
misconduct of all these troops ; the expense of such wars, 
waged at a great distance from home, far exceeding the means 
of the sovereigns who conducted them, the pay of the troops 
was always in arrears, and the provision of food and other 
necessaries was wholly insufficient. They were compelled to 
live by rapine, and to gain a battle or sack a city was -often 
the only means of keeping them from starvation and mutiny. 
Commanders frequently stood in as much awe of their own 
troops, as of those of their opponents. The condition of the 
renegade Bourbon's army, when he advanced to the siege 
of Rome, affords a striking picture of the military discipline 
of this period. 

Great improvements were made in fire-arms, but the arts 
of fortification and military engineering were still in their in- 
fancy. It is a little curious that the first measure for render- 
ing the artillery more efficient was to reduce the size of the 
pieces, which had been of unwieldy magnitude. The heavy 
cannon carried balls of several hundred pounds' weight ; 
" and after each discharge, some hours were needed to clean 
out, reload, and point the piece. Even the flying artillery 
were in length sixty diameters, and the basilisks, reckoned as 
light guns, were two hundred pounders." The light and ra- 
pidly served field-pieces of the French army, with which 
Charles VIII. invaded Italy, first proved that the effective- 
ness of artillery might be in inverse ratio to its size ; and the 
fqrmer cumbrous machines soon went out of use. In our 
own day, they seem to be coming again into service, though 
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with the improvements suggested by modem science. The 
armament of war steamers, at least, is made up of a few can- 
non of great size, intended to throw hollow shot to immense 
distances ; but the lamentable accident which happened on 
board the Princeton seems to prove, that these monsters may 
be as fatal to those who serve them as to the persons against 
whom they are directed. 

We would gladly follow Mr. Dennistoun's clear and ani- 
mated account of the invasion of Italy by foreign powers, 
and the gradual extinction of her independence. But the 
remarks, suggested only by a few topics among the rich con- 
tents of his volumes, have already exceeded our limits, and 
we must hasten to a close. Francesco Maria was succeeded 
by his son, Guidobaldo II., whose long reign was marked by 
few public events of great importance. He lived in quiet 
times, and was not ambitious of military fame, though he 
occasionally took service with the Emperor and the republic 
of Venice, in order to strengthen his political position and en- 
large his revenues. But his gains from this source being 
very limited in comparison with those of his predecessors, 
while he equalled them in a taste for magnificence, he was 
compelled to burden his subjects with heavy taxes, and thus 
to forfeit the popularity, which seemed to have been an heir- 
loom in his family. Imperious and irascible like his father, he 
sternly refused to make any terms with those who had insulted 
his authority, and repressed every token of insubordination 
with merciless severity. 

The change that took place, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in the condition and policy of the papacy, is 
thus well described by our author. It was an indirect conse- 
quence of the Reformation, which, perhaps, accomplished 
nearly as much good within the bosom of the Church, as 
outside of it, by stripping it of its absolute dominion and 
uncontested claims, and rescuing nearly half of Christen- 
dom from its sway. 

" The abject position in which Italy was left after the wars of 
Clement VII. has already been noticed. Her internal conflicts 
were at an end. Of those states whose struggles for independ- 
ence or for mastery had during long ages, convulsed her, the 
lesser had been absorbed by the more powerful, and these in 
their turn had bowed to foreign dominion or foreign influence. 
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She was tranquillized but trodden down, pacified but prostrate. 
Her history became but a series of episodes in the annals of ultra- 
montane nations, on whom her few remaining princes and com- 
monwealths grew into dependent satellites. Even the popes, 
no longer arbiters of European policy, sought a reflected conse- 
quence by attaching themselves to the interests of France, Spain, 
or the empire. Nor were they losers by the change to the same 
degree as other Peninsular powers. The papacy was indeed 
shorn in part of its temporal lustre. It no longer directed the 
diplomacy of Christendom, nor did it waste its resources upon 
bloody and bootless campaigns. But as its energies were gradu- 
ally weaned from general politics, they became more concen- 
trated upon ecclesiastical affairs. The small speck on the horizon, 
towards which Leo X. had scarcely directed a look or an anxiety, 
was now rapidly overspreading the sky, and already excluded 
the rays of Catholicism from a large portion of Central Europe. 
His successors, threatened with the loss of spiritual as well as 
temporal ascendency, had the wisdom to make a stand for main- 
tenance of the former, leaving the latter to its fate. The spirit of 
Popery from aggressive became conservative ; its military tactics 
gave place to theological weapons. It was by Paul III. that a 
vigorous opposition was first made to the Reformation, and the 
primary steps taken towards that Catholic reaction, which Paul 
IV. and Pius V. afterwards so successfully promoted, as not only 
to check the rapid progress of Protestantism, but to regain a por- 
tion of the lost ground. Seconding the zeal of the old monastic 
orders, which had been revived in the Theatins, he, in 1540, 
recruited to it the cold clear-sighted cunning of the Jesuits. Two 
years afterwards, he reestablished the Inquisition, and in 1545, 
opened the Council of Trent, whose sittings were not finally 
closed until eighteen years later, when it had completed that 
bulwark which still constitutes a strong-hold of the Romish church. 
Extirpation of heresy henceforward became the pervading prin- 
ciple of the papacy, and the engrossing dogma of its zealots ; 
the object for which councils deliberated, pontiffs admonished, 
legates intrigued. For an end so sanctified no means were ac- 
counted base. When argument failed, threats were at hand. 
From reason an appeal lay to the rack. Thus was the waver- 
ing power of the Keys restored or confirmed over much of 
Europe, and an alliance was effected between political and 
spiritual despotism for their mutual maintenance and common 
defence. The success which crowned these new efforts far ex- 
ceeded any that mere mundane aims had ever attained. The 
re-influx of Catholicism was in some instances more signal, as it 
was more inexplicable, than had been the recent spread of the 
Reformation. Although fatal to freedom of thought, its influ- 

35* 
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ence proved highly favorable to morals. The revival of religion 
was attended with a happy reformation of manners, after exam-' 
pies emanating from high places. The sins, or at least the 
scenes, that had disgraced the Borgian and Medicean courts no 
longer met the eye, but were replaced by a semblance of ascetic 
virtue. The new religious orders, being of more rigid rule, tend- 
ed by precept and example to restore discipline, and to purify, 
at least externally, the cup and the platter. Prelatic luxury was 
curtailed, brazen vice retired from public view, and the free 
exercise of papal nepotism was finally restrained by Pius V., 
who, in 1567, prohibited the alienation by his successors of church 
property or jurisdictions." — Vol. iii. pp. 90, 91. 

The history of letters and art under the last three Dukes 
of Urbino is ably sketched by Mr. Dennistoun ; but as their 
capital had ceased to be preeminent among the cities of Italy 
for refinement and the patronage of liberal pursuits, the details 
which are introduced have but little connection with the main 
subject of the history, and the theme itself has lost much of 
its former splendor and importance. Both Ariosto and Tasso 
visited Urbino, and the latter resided there for some years ; 
which circumstance affords sufficient excuse for dwelling at 
some length upon their personal history and the criticism of 
their poems. But the two bards certainly did not incur any 
painful obligation to the reigning Dukes. With respect to 
Tasso, our author adopts the theory which seems to be rapidly 
gaining credit among the students of his life, that the chief 
source of his misfortunes was the melancholic monomania 
which he inherited, and that Alfonso of Este is not charge- 
able with injustice or cruelty in the treatment of him. Mr. 
Dennistoun gives the following summary of the argument of 
Dr. Andrea Verga, one of the latest Italian writers who have 
attempted to solve the interesting problem. 

"The proposition which he undertakes to establish is, that 
' Tasso affords one of the most distinct cases of that description 
of insanity, which was commonly called true melancholy, and 
is now known as lipemania ; and that this is the only way in 
which we can explain the many enigmas of his life, and, by 
reconciling the discrepancies of his biographers, put an end to 
numberless gossiping conjectures regarding his misfortunes.' 
In illustration of this view, we are told that his mother died 
young in violent delirium ; that the long and harassed life of his 
father developed a strong tendency to melancholy ; and that the 
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physical and moral constitution of the poet himself was of a 
highly bilioso-nervous character, predisposed to affections of the 
spirits. From infancy he manifested decided symptoms of ' a 
genius to madness near allied.' Indifferent to toys, he seemed 
exempt from the emotions and the tastes of childhood. Preco- 
cious in all mental powers, he spoke intelligibly at six months, 
knew Greek and wrote verses at seven years, and at eighteen 
published the Rinaldo, a sustained and applauded epic. The 
reverses of his early days, on which we have already dwelt in 
our notice of his father, the premature loss of his mother, the 
injudicious liberty of thought and action allowed him by Ber- 
nardo, and the rough criticisms to which his writings were 
subjected ere his character and knowledge of mankind were 
developed — all these tinged deeper the gloom of his constitu- 
tional sadness, and formed a training the most fatal to one of 
innately morbid sensibilities. The results were obvious. Bald 
before his time, his digestion enervated, subject to faintings and 
fevers intermittent or delirious, his health at thirty was ruined, 
his nerves and brain shattered. The natural consequence of his 
precocity was an overweening pride in his accomplishments, 
which rendered him jealous, touchy, and quarrelsome ; and though 
destined from youth to wander in search of given bread, nature 
had neither granted him the humble resignation required for 
such a lot, nor imbued him with a daring spirit to rise above 
it. Men who live in courts must be prepared to encounter in- 
trigues ; those who publish poetry should lay their account with 
unsparing strictures ; and the smaller the court, or the more pro- 
minent their poetic merits, so much the greater need have they 
of forbearance and philosophy. But Tasso possessed neither ; 
and the jealousies of Pigna and Guarini, the malice of the della 
Cruscan critics, stung him to the quick. . A slight or fancied 
affront, which he met with from one of the courtiers of Ferrara, 
though avenged by a duel, brought his symptoms to a head. 
From that moment, when in his thirty-third year, we find him a 
victim to the restlessness, suspicions, fears, sad forebodings, and 
hopeless misery, which afflict lipemaniacs. 

" Under such sinister influences the crisis speedily arrived. 
Whilst seated in the Duchess of Urbino's apartment, in her 
mother's palace, he rushed with his dagger on an attendant who 
chanced to enter. This, whether a premeditated assault, or, as 
Verga is inclined to suspect, an idle hallucination, seems to have 
been the ground on which he was, by order of Alfonso, placed 
under restraint ; but when the paroxysm was past, he was re- 
conducted to the Duke's presence with ample assurances of 
pardon. The iron had, however, entered into his soul, and the 
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idea that he was in disgrace, owing to the malicious backbiting 
of foes real or imaginary, could not be driven from his mind. 
He retired from their supposed persecutions to a Franciscan con- 
vent, but, finding in its quiet no peace for his troubled spirit, he 
fled in disguise from these illusions, and, led perhaps by the 
bright memory of his early days, arrived on the sunny shores of 
Sorrento, where he sought a refuge with his married sister. But 
alas ! the charms of that radiant land shed no glad influence on 
his soul. 

' Pale menaces and black despair 

O'ertake his armed galley's speed, 

And when he mounts the flying steed 
Sits gloomy care behind.' 

Ere a few months passed, he returned to Ferrara, in hopes of 
proving to the Duke that the crimes and the frenzy, of which he 
believed himself accused, were equally calumnies. In the festive 
and kindly reception with which he was greeted, the wayward 
poet found new grounds for jealousy, imagining a plot to be 
formed against his literary fame, by plunging him in a round of 
dissipation, whilst 'others' (meaning his patron) should reap 
the glory and profits due to his creative genius. That conduct 
so provoking should have brought upon him real slights, in addi- 
tion to his imagined wrongs, can scarcely be doubted; and, 
wounded at heart, he again had recourse to flight, wandering 
aimlessly by Mantua, Padua, and Venice, to Pesaro, the refuge 
of his happier youth." — Vol. iii. pp. 294-296. 

The last Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria II., might 
have been the original from whom Shakspeare drew the cha- 
racter of the philosophic Duke Vincentio, in the comedy of 
Measure for Measure. He was a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a dreamer, — competent to direct the actions of others by sage 
and sententious precepts, but wholly unfit to act for himself 
in this bustling world. The affairs of government were a 
perplexity, and its state was a burden to him. He was bene- 
volent in disposition, sincerely wished the welfare of his sub- 
jects, and even sought to gratify what he deemed their un- 
reasonable desires, — treating them like spoilt children, whose 
caprices it was easier to gratify than to oppose. But he was 
never really happy except when he could shuffle off the toils 
of state upon somebody else, and retreat to a distant palace, 
where he had drawn together a band of learned monks, with 
whom he held high converse on topics of theology and meta- 
physics, and studied Aristotle and the Bible. From this 
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retreat, he would send forth whole sheets of wise general pre- 
cepts for the conduct of the administration, and write letters 
to numerous correspondents on abstract topics. There is no 
reason to believe that there was any affectation in all this ; 
in that age, the sovereign was not tempted to ape the philo- 
sopher by any hope of popular applause, or even of the ap- 
probation of the learned. Domestic misfortunes, toward the 
close of his life, gave him a turn to misanthropy ; but there 
was too much love in his disposition to allow this to run to 
bitterness. It only inspired a profound distaste for the gauds 
and shows of this vain world, and prompted him to seek in 
entire seclusion for the peace of mind which had suffered 
shipwreck in the tempests of life. His character would have 
appeared truly estimable and attractive anywhere else than 
upon a throne. Yet if he had been born in a private station, 
his moderation and his wisdom, his insight into character and 
his impartial justice, would probably have tempted many to 
regret that he was not born to empire ; — consensu omnium, 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset. What Hallam remarks of the 
character of the Duke in Measure for Measure is exactly ap- 
plicable to him ; ' stern and melancholy by temperament, 
averse to the exterior shows of power, and secretly conscious 
of some unfitness for its practical duties.' This play is com- 
monly supposed to have been written in 1603, twenty-nine 
years after Francesco Maria II. had succeeded to his duke- 
dom, and twenty-eight years before he died. Is it possible that 
Shakspeare had heard from travellers or diplomatists some 
account of the singular character of his contemporary ? Or 
is this but one other instance of the mighty master's univer- 
sal knowledge of human nature ? 

In his youth, Francesco Maria had enjoyed large opportu- 
nities for seeing the world, had been actively engaged in civil 
and military affairs, and manifested none of that morbid de- 
sire for seclusion and study which came upon him after he 
succeeded to the dukedom. He left an interesting and 
modestly-written autobiography, which still exists in manu- 
script ; and the large extracts from it in these volumes enable 
us to trace the history of the formation of his character with 
much certainty. At the age of sixteen, at his own earnest 
request, his father sent him to Spain, to the court of Philip II., 
who received and treated him like a son. He spent two 
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years and a half at Madrid, occupying himself " in all those 
noble exercises which there, more than anywhere else, were 
attended to, practising military games on foot and horseback 
in public." He lived on terms of much intimacy with the 
Infant Don Carlos, and enjoyed a close friendship with Don 
John of Austria, natural son of Philip II., and afterwards 
the renowned commander at the great sea-fight of Lepanto. 
" He also paid court to the ladies, and learned the sports of 
the jennet as practised there, from Don Pedro Enciquel." 

The following passage from his autobiography throws some 
light on the mysterious fate of Don Carlos, which has so long 
been a problem in history. 

" Some movements having occurred in Flanders, the King 
gave orders to proceed there, and the court, including Francesco 
Maria, made preparations to attend him. But the latter, wishing 
to see France, asked permission to take that route by land, and 
so to rejoin his Majesty, who was to go by sea. The King, de- 
siring his attendance on his person, refused this request, and so 
the opportunity was lost, to his great mortification, and perhaps 
to the no small loss of his Majesty. Subsequently occurred the 
imprisonment of Don Carlos, which was thus effected by order 
of his own father. An hour after midnight, the King, in his 
dressing-gown, holding a candle in his hand, having gone down 
to the Prince's room, with his council of state and but one gen- 
tleman of his chamber, found him in bed. The Prince, on see- 
ing them, tried to reach the corner, where were his sword and a 
pair of arquebuses, which he kept there always ready ; but this 
was prevented by the Duke of Feria, who had already secured 
these arms. Then, rushing to his father, he exclaimed, ' So you 
are come to kill me ? ' To this his Majesty replied, ' Not so, but 
because you must live as becomes you, so be calm ;' and never 
addressed him again. The Prince then said, ' I see that I am 
taken for a madman, which I am not, though a desperate one.' 
The King, having seen the doors and windows nailed up, leaving 
only a shutter open for light, and having desired the arms and all 
such things to be taken away, returned to his apartment, leaving 
with Don Carlos his major-domo Ruggo Mez de Silva (?) with 
several chamberlains and other officers of his household, a guard 
of Germans being stationed outside of his door ; and the court 
was greatly vexed thereat." — Vol. iii. p. 125. 

Francesco Maria returned home in July, 1568, and re- 
sumed his studies of mathematics and philosophy, though he 
still kept up active exercise in arms and the chase. His 
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father arranged a match for him with Lucrezia d'Este, sister 
of the Duke of Ferrara, and the object, according to some 
accounts, of Tasso's misplaced attachment. This marriage 
took place, though, as the bridegroom remarked in his auto- 
biography, it was " little to his taste ; for she was old enough 
to have been his mother." Rumor said that he had con- 
ceived a passion for a lady at the Spanish court, Donna 
Madalena Girona, which was the reason why his father sud- 
denly called him home, and concluded this marriage for him. 
But the story lacks confirmation, and was probably invented 
afterwards, to account for the unhappiness that arose from 
the ill-arranged match. The parties lived together only two 
years, on terms of cold civility, when they separated, and 
Lucrezia returned to Ferrara, where she remained till her 
death, twenty-five years afterwards. In a diary that he kept, 
the Duke gives this account of the separation: — "Mean- 
while the Duchess wished to return to Ferrara, where she 
subsequently chose to remain, a resolution which gave no 
annoyance to her husband ; for as she was unlikely to bring 
him a family, her absence mattered little. Her provision 
was amicably arranged, and their intercourse continued uni- 
formly on the most courteous terms." This was written in 
1573 ; in 1598, he drily wrote in his journal as follows. 

" ' February 14th, I sent the Abbe -Brunetti to Ferrara, to visit 
the Duchess, my wife, who was sick. 

" « 15th, Heard that Madame Lucrezia d'Este, Duchess 

of Urbino, my wife, died at Ferrara during the night of the 11th. 

» * 19th, The Abbe Brunetti returned from Ferrara.' " 

" In his Memoirs she is the subject of still more brief re- 
mark. 

" ' Her death occurred after some years, leaving him [the Duke] 
executor by her will of many pious bequests.' " — Vol. iii. p. 156. 

A few months after his marriage, by permission of his 
father, Francesco Maria joined the great armament that had 
been prepared by the coalized Christian powers of Europe 
against the Turk, and placed under the command of Don 
John of Austria. He embarked at Genoa, with a large 
party of his father's subjects, in a Savoyard galley, and was 
in the thick of the fight at Lepanto, being engaged at one 
time by the Turkish admiral, and afterwards by two galleys, 
one ahead and the other astern, and most of his ship's com- 
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pany being either killed or wounded. For his conduct in 
this memorable engagement, which effectually broke the 
Ottoman power, he received the warm thanks of the com- 
mander, and had twenty-four Turkish slaves presented to him 
as his part of the spoils of victory. He then returned to 
Urbino, and exerted all his influence to quell the unhappy 
insurrection there that has been mentioned, and to mitigate 
his father's severity against the insurgents. 

On his accession to the duchy, in 1574, he received a long 
letter of excellent advice from his old preceptor, Girolamo Mu- 
zio, to which, during the earlier part of his reign, he zealously 
endeavored to conform. 

" Let us now see, from his own narrative, what effect these 
blunt but precious counsels, and the prudent advices of his uncle 
Ottavio, Duke of Parma, had upon his early measures. ' His 
first act, on assuming the government, was to raze those fortifica- 
tions at Urbino which had been made during the insurrection, 
and to reduce the impost laid on by his father in his necessity ; 
and this although the late Duke's liberality had imposed upon 
him many burdensome expenses to which his revenues were 
scarcely equal, besides heavy debts at interest. He was thus 
obliged to restrict himself to the unavoidable state expenses.' 

" ' Further, he was disappointed of those aids he looked for 
from the kindness of his Catholic Majesty, in whose service his 
father had died, at whose court he had himself been brought up, 
for whom he had fought in the battle of Lepanto, and to whose 
service he had ever professed his intention steadily to adhere. 
But during eight long years, his hopes dragged on without any 
result from that quarter, and thus was he compelled to attend 
closely to his private affairs, and prevented from carrying into 
execution an intention he had always entertained of following 
the career of arms, which he was on the point of commencing 
in Flanders, where he was already looked for when he lost his 
father. He however succeeded in contenting his subjects, and 
in effacing from their minds whatever bitterness remained in 
consequence of the recent measures ; and this chiefly from their 
being aware that these events had been displeasing to him, and 
that he had studied to assist their cause in so far as his parental 
duty permitted.' 

" The moderate and self-denying measures to which the Duke 
thus modestly alludes are the subject of more detailed com- 
mendation by Zane, who was commissioned by the Venetians to 
congratulate him upon his succession. At the moment of re- 
ceiving the oaths of fidelity, he abolished those imposts which 
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had occasioned the recent discontents. They were five in num. 
ber, all upon excisable commodities, yielding about 16,000 
scudi to the revenue. This course he followed up by various 
grants and immunities to the respective cities, but especially to 
Urbino. Even before his father's death, he had obtained a com* 
mutation there of the duties on casking wine and cheese, and of 
the quatrino per lb. upon butcher-meat, for an equivalent of 
20,000 scudi payable in ten years ; but he now remitted entirely 
this contribution. He restored to their property and privileges 
most of the outlaws and their families ; he recalled the procla- 
mations disarming the district ; and, by destroying the fortifica- 
tions erected after the rebellion, he at once relieved the people 
of a garrison, and demonstrated his renewed confidence in their 
fidelity. But what had still happier effect, was his repeatedly 
visiting that capital with but one or two attendants, in full and 
well-placed reliance upon the affection of his subjects, of whom 
he ever spoke in public and private with the most affectionate 
regard. Himself deeply imbued with sentiments of religion, it 
was his aim to encourage the same among his people. Nor was 
he indifferent to personal accomplishments, or to the reputation 
which his predecessors had established, and which Castiglione 
has immortalized. ' There are ever at his court some persons dis- 
tinguished in arms or in letters, and it is the taste for all to culti- 
vate a refined urbanity of manner, and to be in every respect per- 
fect courtiers, a fashion of old observance there, yet more than ever 
in repute since the Prince visited Spain.' " — Vol. iii. pp. 140-142. 

But it is probable that his sphere of action in the little 
state soon began to appear narrow and petty in his eyes, after 
he had resided a long time in one of the most splendid capi- 
tals of the Continent, had enjoyed the friendship of its great- 
est princes, and had taken an active share in transactions on 
which the fate of Europe depended. He was too conscien- 
tious to desert his people, or to peril their welfare and his 
own soul by attempts directed against his neighbors for his 
own aggrandizement. But the petty cares of a miniature 
government became an annoyance to him, and he bad no 
taste for illicit pleasures. The field of honorable ambition 
seeming to be closed, and his home, through his ill-starred 
marriage, being a cheerless one, he sought amusement and 
consolation in books and philosophy. The proud and reserv- 
ed demeanor, which he had acquired during his residence in 
Spain, increased his tendency to seclusion. At first, a victim 
of ennui, he finally became a dreamer and a book-worm. 

vol. lxxiv. — no. 155. 36 
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The appetite grew by what it fed on ; and as years passed 
by, action became more and more distasteful to him. On the 
death of his wife, when he was nearly fifty years old, his 
subjects, passionately attached to the family of their native 
princes, and fearful that it would die out by the want of heirs, 
so that Urbino would lapse to the papal see, clamorously peti- 
tioned him to marry again. Whenever he appeared in public, 
the populace came about him in a great crowd, eagerly 
crying out, Serenissimo, moglie ! " A wife, Your High- 
ness !" When their anxiety was at the height, the Pope 
paid a visit to Urbino, where he had a magnificent reception 
and long private interviews with the Duke. The people 
feared that the object of this visit was to make arrangements 
for uniting the duchy with the papal states even during the 
Duke's lifetime, through a voluntary abdication on his part 
of the sovereignty. " These ideas became a theme of discus- 
sion among the multitudes who crowded from all quarters of 
the state to witness the courtly shows at Pesaro ; and when 
the Duke returned to the city from escorting the Pope towards 
Ferrara, he was met at the gates by a host of his subjects, 
whose loyalty and patriotism burst forth afresh in tumultuous 
shouts of Serenissimo, moglie ! " 

Astonished at their pertinacity, but wishing to gratify them, 
if it should appear that these eries of the mob truly repre- 
sented the wishes of the whole people, the royal philosopher 
addressed a circular to the magistrates of every city in his 
dominions, in which he argued against the proposal, on the 
ground that their welfare would be promoted by passing un- 
der the sway of a more powerful sovereign, like his Holiness, 
that his own delicate health and advanced age made it un- 
suitable for him to marry again, and that, even if a marriage 
took place, they might be disappointed in the hope of an heir, 
or be left for a time under a minority, which is " ever a judg- 
ment of God upon a nation." Still, wishing to conform to 
their wishes, he asked them to convoke a private council, ex- 
cluding all officers immediately dependent on himself, and 
after reading this letter to those who were present, to decide 
by ballot which course would be best for the common- 
wealth. The decision thus made he promised to carry into 
effect. The consequence of this singular appeal was a una- 
nimous and urgent resolution in favor of his immediate mar- 
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riage ; and the Duke therefore took from a convent an un- 
portioned relative, only fifteen years old, and married her. 
The corresponding entry in his diary is concise enough : — 
" 26th Aprii, 1599. I married the Lady Livia della Rovere." 
The remarks in his autobiography are a little more explicit. 

"Moved by the unremitting entreaties of my subjects, I have 
been forced to establish myself by a new alliance ; yet as my 
age and other considerations would have prevented me from 
taking this resolution but for their satisfaction, I have chosen to 
combine with their wishes a due consideration for my own, by 
selecting one of my proper blood, and brought up in this coun- 
try, in whom are combined many of the qualities suited to my 
views." Vol. iii. p. 161. 

The first step, then, for complying with the wishes of the 
people, was taken ; but only Providence could determine 
whether their highly wrought hopes should be fully gratified. 
As months and years passed by without any promise of an 
heir, the anxiety of the community rose to the highest pitch. 
Public prayers were offered up, pilgrimages were undertaken, 
and vows were registered, by individuals and civic communi- 
ties, of dedicating altars and churches to the patron saint 
whose intercession had once before been so effectual for the 
people of Urbino. 

"About the beginning of 1605, it was announced that these 
devotional appeals had been crowned with success ; the gloomy 
anticipations of the citizens were turned to joyous hope ; and so 
formidable to the public tranquillity did the reaction of enthusiasm 
appear, that orders were issued for transporting into the fortress 
of Pesaro all the state archives, in case any tumult or conflagra- 
tion might endanger their safety. 

"As the Duchess's confinement drew near, the subject seemed 
exclusively to engross men's minds, and when her hour was 
reported to have arrived, the piazza in front of the palace was 
crowded with an impatient multitude, who remained a day and 
night in eager expectation. At length, on the morning of the 
16th of May, the festival of the patron saint Ubaldo, to whom 
their prayers had been addressed, about nine o'clock, the Duke 
appeared at a window of the great hall, and announced with a 
loud and clear voice, * God has vouchsafed us a boy ! ' The 
cheer of joyous triumph which rang through the palace-yards 
was but an inadequate expression of the general exultation, and 
the precautions taken to preserve the peace proved but too 
limited ; for the insensate popular excitement vented itself in an 
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attack upon the Jews' quarter, and succeeded in sacking and 
burning their synagogue and shops, in spite of exertions by the 
military, who had been held in readiness to quell the outbreak. 
Meanwhile salvoes of artillery proclaimed the Prince's advent ; 
and in grateful acknowledgment of his good fortune, his father 
proclaimed pardon to many prisoners, and favors to various 
classes of his subjects. At the same time, with due regard to 
good order, he checked the longer continuance of noisy and 
tumultuous festivity, and in particular, prohibited discharges of 
fire-arms under the heavy penalty of 100 scudi. 

" Any scepticism which might have been secretly entertained 
of the infant being truly a dieu-donne, in special answer to the 
thousand prayers that had been proffered to or through S. Ubaldo, 
was removed or silenced by his arrival on the fete of that saint 
whose hold on the devotional feelings of the people was thus 
marvellously riveted. Among the couriers speedily despatched 
over the duchy to bear boot and spur the happy news, one 
directed to Gubbio, the city and diocese of S. Ubaldo, was charged 
with a special letter from Francesco Maria. Arriving in hot 
haste, he found the whole population assembled in arms in the 
piazza, with the magistrates at their head, to whom he delivered 
the welcome missive ; after publication of which, the multitude 
formed a solemn procession to the cathedral, to render thanks- 
givings to S. Ubaldo, its and their protector. In that church, the 
community of Gubbio lost no time in erecting a new chapel com- 
memorative of the occasion, and placed on the altar a picture, in 
which the Madonna and Child smile benignantly on the suppliant 
saints, John Baptist and Ubaldo (the former their original patron,) 
whilst in the lower part is seen the courier's arrival with the ducal 
despatch." — Vol. iii. pp. 165, 166. 

The child was named Federigo, after the most renowned 
prince of his house, the glories of whose reign, according to 
the fond anticipations of the people, were soon to be repeat- 
ed. His father soon relapsed into the state of morbid ab- 
straction which had become a second nature to him, and the 
solitude of his beautiful place at Castel Durante appeared 
more and more attractive to his sick heart. Here he began 
an experiment almost unheard of in that age, — making a 
free constitution for his people, so that they might be enabled 
to govern themselves, without interrupting the leisure of their 
sovereign. Having obtained from the principal cities of his 
dominions a list of the persons best qualified for the adminis- 
tration of affairs, he selected one from each, so as to form a 
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council of eight, to whom he gave ample powers to govern 
in his name, and after his death to become the regency. Even 
the management of the foreign affairs of the duchy was con- 
fided to them. The Duke reserved nothing to himself but 
the privilege of writing them long letters of excellent advice, 
couched, however, in general terms, and carefully avoiding 
specific directions on particular points of difficulty or im- 
portance. The precepts that he gave were like those of 
the aged Mentor to Telemachus, — grave, philosophical, and 
moral. Leaving to others, also, the whole immediate charge 
of the education of his son, ' the fantastic Duke of dark cor- 
ners ' thought to discharge his parental duty by addressing to 
him similar homilies, which would have argued the writer's 
admirable shrewdness and good sense, if his own conduct, in 
thus shifting his practical duties upon others, had not entirely 
belied them. The fatal consequences of this great blunder 
were too soon apparent. As the boy manifested rather deli- 
cate health, his attendants thought it best to indulge him in 
every respect. Too soon he became master of himself, and 
found that this power was indeed a ' heritage of woe.' Anx- 
ious for the continuance of a line thus unexpectedly rescued 
from the peril of extinction, his father had him betrothed, at 
the age of" four years, to the little princess Claudia, of Tus- 
cany, aged four years and eight months ; who immediately 
sent to her promised bridegroom the appropriate gifts of a 
pony, a poodle, a jackdaw, and an inkstand in the form of 
Mount Calvary. 

Alas for the child of many hopes ! From his infancy, the 
young Federigo manifested a reckless, vulgar, and debauch- 
ed disposition. He would endure no restraint, his passion 
was fierce and deadly, his favorite companions were strolling 
players and buffoons, and his precocious gallantries soon be- 
came the scandal and the terror of the grave citizens of Ur- 
bino. His father was apprized of his faults when too late, 
and took a most preposterous course for amending them. He 
caused his nuptials to be celebrated when he was but little 
over sixteen years of age, and soon afterwards put entirely 
into his hands the reins of government, and went to shut 
himself up more closely than ever at Castel Durante, 

" Boasted seat 
Of studious peace and mild philosophy." 

36* 
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The only story reported to him while here, that had power 
to move his equaminity, was an account that his madcap son, 
in attempting to drive eighteen horses in hand through the 
streets of Urbino, had galloped over a poor child and killed 
him. The startled parent, forgetting his abdicated powers, 
instantly ordered the prince into exile ; the command, how- 
ever, was soon recalled or never executed. But heaven, that 
had punished the people of Urbino by granting their guilty 
prayers, was soon, in mercy, to release them from their tor- 
ment. The wretched boy died just after he had completed 
his eighteenth year. 

" The Prince moved to Urbino early in the summer [of 1623,] 
the company of actors forming the strength of his court, and 
there nightly performed with them, amid the acclamations of a 
rabble audience. With a view to conciliate his mother-in-law, 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, whose interference in behalf of 
her insulted daughter he had too good reason to anticipate, he 
prepared a magnificent coach and six costly horses as a present 
to her. On the 28th of June, he acted as usual on the stage, the 
part which he sustained on this occasion being (according to 
Galuzzi) the degraded one of a pack-horse, carrying about the 
comedians on his back, and finally kicking off a load of crockery 
with which he was laden. About midnight, he retired to rest, 
worn out by this buffoonery, after giving orders for a chasse next 
day at Piobbico near Castel Durante. At dawn, hearing the 
clatter of the horses which were setting out for Florence, he rose 
and gave some orders from the window in his night-dress. In 
the morning, his attendants, surprised at not being summoned, 
and fearing he would be too late to attend mass before noon, 
knocked in vain at his door. Three hours passed away in doubts 
and speculations, and at length two of the courtiers burst open 
the door, exclaiming ' Up, your Highness, 'tis time for the 
comedy ! ' But for him that hour was past ; the well-known 
and welcome words fell on an ear whose silver cord was broken. 
His body was under the icy grip of death ; his spirit had fled to 
its awful account. Truly, 

' All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ! ' 

" The body was discovered on its back, bleeding at the nose 
and mouth, the left hand under the pillow, one leg drawn up, and 
the mattress much discomposed. The Prince always slept alone, 
and locked himself in, without retaining any attendants in the 
adjoining apartment. Six strangers, with the Tuscan accent, 
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had been observed about the palace the day before. From these 
circumstances, and from his odious character, suspicions of foul 
play were entertained ; but most of the accounts which I have 
seen, attribute his death to apoplexy, resulting probably from 
premature and excessive dissipation." — Vol. iii. pp. 196- 198. 

The miserable father, now over seventy-four years of age, 
was summoned back to the cares of that government from 
which he had vainly hoped that he was forever released. He 
received the news of his son's death without emotion, merely 
exclaiming in Latin, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." He caused 
the body to be deposited in a tomb in the crypt of the metro- 
politan cathedral, with an inscription to the following pur- 
port : — 

" In this tomb, 

Prepared for himself by 

Francesco Maria II., Last Duke of Urbino, 

Rest the ashes of 

His son Federigo, 

Who was cut off by a sudden death, 

On the 29th June, mdcxxiii., 

Aged xvm. years." 

" On a tablet in the church of Sta. Chiara, his fate is thus 
touchingly commemorated : — ' The waning day saw Federigo 
Prince of Urbino, in whom sank the house della Kovere, sound 
in health, and preeminent in every gift of fortune ; the succeed- 
ing dawn beheld him struck down by sudden death, on the 29th 
of June, 1623. Stranger ! pass on, and learn that happiness, 
like the brittle glass, just when brightest, is most fragile.' " — 
Vol. iii. p. 200. 

The unhappy Francesco Maria, thus called back, as it 
were, by a voice from heaven, to the sphere of duty which 
he had criminally deserted, still showed himself every inch a 
sovereign. Dismissing all his son's councillors, and calling 
around him a few able ministers, he resumed the administra- 
tion with great vigor. His first cares were for his infant 
granddaughter, to whom the Princess Claudia had given 
birth not many months before the death of her husband. As 
a female, she could not inherit his dominions, which, it now 
appeared, must soon devolve to the Church. Yet she would 
be the heiress of all his personal and allodial property, which 
was very considerable ; and it was important to find a home 
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and guardians for her, as the advanced age of the Duke ren- 
dered it certain that he could not long watch over her tender 
years. Fortunately, Ferdinand, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, offered to receive and educate her in his family, and 
eventually to marry her to his son, on condition that she 
should be immediately declared the heiress of her grand- 
father's wealth. This was done, and the infant Vittoria was 
immediately sent to the court of Tuscany, where she found a 
happy home, and eventually fulfilled the destiny that had 
been marked out for her, by becoming Grand Duchess of that 
pleasant country. 

Released from this cause of anxiety, the aged Duke turned 
his thoughts to the future condition of his subjects. Justly 
conceiving that their submission to papal authority might be 
rendered more tolerable if an arrangement was made by 
which his states should be transferred to the Church during 
his lifetime, instead of allowing the Pope to seize them with- 
out conditions after his death, he opened a negotiation for 
this purpose, which, with the full but sorrowful assent of 
his people, was soon completed. Once, while the arrange- 
ments were in progress, the Sacred College manifesting a dis- 
position to press their demands too far, and to enforce them 
by arms, the old man showed that the fire of his youth was 
not yet wholly spent. He reinforced his garrison at San 
Leo, and assumed so menacing an attitude, that the Pope 
hastily receded from his obnoxious position ; and the affair 
was then amicably concluded. In January, 1625, the Bishop 
of Rimini arrived at Urbino, as papal governor, to take posses- 
sion of his dominions. Then, amid the universal lamentation 
of his subjects, the Duke retired for the last time to Castel 
Durante, to spend the short remainder of his years. 

His mind remained unclouded to the last, under the 
pressure of blighted hopes, desolate old age, and many bodily 
infirmities. Gout and paralysis reduced him to such decrepi- 
tude that he was fed like a child. Still he continued his 
literary intercourse with the learned monks whom he had 
selected and placed there ; and he kept up an affectionate 
correspondence with his grandchild, in which, though but 
eight or nine years old, she performed her part with spirit 
and intelligence. He died in 1631, at the age of eighty-two, 
" bewailed by his subjects, regretted by all Italy." 
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We take leave of Mr. Dennistoun with many thanks for 
the entertainment and instruction that his work has afforded. 
Though not belonging to the first class of historical produc- 
tions, it is an honorable monument of his diligence, accuracy, 
and good taste. It shows no mean power of philosophic 
thought, elegant criticism, and clear and vigorous narration. 



Art. VI. — Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and 
Suspiria de Profundis : Biographical Essays : Miscella- 
neous Essays : The Casars : Life and Manners : Lite- 
rary Reminiscences. By Thomas De Quincey. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1851. 7 vols. 12mo. 

We have here collected, for the first time, — thanks to the 
good taste and enterprise of an American publisher, — the 
Essays and Reminiscences of a noted English writer, which 
have appeared, at unequal intervals, during the last thirty 
years, in Cyclopedias, Reviews, and Magazines. The " Con- 
fessions," which introduce this attractive series, were first 
published in 1821 ; the " Suspiria," regarded as a sequel to 
the " Confessions," followed after an interval of twenty-three 
or twenty-four years. Of the other writings, many were 
published between these widely separated dates, and some of 
them considerably subsequent to the last. The form in 
which they now appear is very agreeable and convenient to 
the reader, and we could ask only one improvement, — to be 
informed when and where each paper first appeared. Not to 
have done this seems to us quite a serious omission. Dates 
are often important in literary criticism, and, especially in 
miscellanies gathered from various sources, and extending 
over the period of a whole generation, they are absolutely 
essential, in order duly to estimate the merits and the opi- 
nions of an author. 

The writings of a man are not always a correct indication 
of his life ; yet, though it seems somewhat paradoxical to say 
so, a knowledge of his life affords one of the best indexes to the 
character and purposes of the writings. Men often live two 



